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different interpretations by Washington 
press correspondents of an interview given 
by the “White House spokesman” left us and still 
leave us in some doubt as to whether the President 
considers American difficulties 
with Mexico susceptible of ar- 
bitration. We sincerely hope he 
does. We further hope that the 
unanimous vote of the Senate, 
favorable to arbitration, an un- 
precedented expression of opin- 
ion, will carry the weight it 
deserves. Certainly, there is 
every indication that the Ameri- 
can public, aside from a small 
business group and a larger Roman Catholic group, 
has no desire to use armed coercion on Mexico. 
The issue, as the President has repeatedly stated, 
is simply one of property confiscation without due 
compensation. The religious and Bolshevist issues 
are secondary. The United States claims that the 
property of American citizens in Mexico has been 
or will be confiscated by the Mexican decrees carry- 
ing out the land and petroleum provisions in the 


(_) iterene ime press reports, the result of 











constitution of 1917. Mexico feels otherwise. In the 
courts of the United States similar cases involving 
our own Federal or State governments are being 
tried daily. The principle of judicial decisions in 
such matters is firmly fixed in the minds of the 
American people. While arbitration carries with it 
the possibility of compromise, as an alternative to a 
clean-cut judicial decision, nevertheless much de- 
pends on the terms of submission of a dispute to the 
arbitral board. Presumably, should our differences 
with Mexico go to arbitration, the points to be 
decided would be so clearly worded as to give the 
eventual award much the same effect as a judicial 
decision. Why, then, should there be any question as 
to arbitration? 

If the case of the United States is as good as we 
think it is from the point of view of international 
law, and if both parties have a fair voice in the 
selection of arbitrators, what are the grounds for 
fear? None that we can see, unless it be some pre- 
mature action by Mexico. But the Senate resolution 
does not bind the President. He is still free to deal 
with such a situation if and when it arises. But one 
thing is certain: the longer a definite arbitral ar- 
rangement is deferred, the more chance is given for 
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some disagreeable incident to arise which will invite 
strong measures on one side or the other, or else so to 
complicate the issues that are now susceptible of 
arbitration as to make that procedure futile. -The 
sooner, then, that the President takes action in 
accord with the spirit of the Senate resolution, the 
better for all concerned. 


Play Ball Together 
HAIRMAN STEPHEN G. PORTER of the 


House Foreign Relations Committee wants 
the United States to treat with Nationalist China 
irrespective of the other powers. This advice does 
not fit the needs of the case, 
since the disturbances there are 
antiforeign instead of anti- 
American, anti-British, or anti- 
any other power. American 
nationals are being sent run- 
ning just as far and just as 
fast as the British are, though 
theoretically the Chinese love 
Uncle Sam better than they do 
John Bull. Therefore, we be- 
lieve the powers are thoroughly justified in taking 
counsel together, and the United States should 
join the conference. If it appears that the con- 
ference program is too severe or otherwise unsuited 
to American wishes, it will be time enough then to 
chart an independent course in the sinuous mazes of 
Chinese diplomacy. 

Secretary of State Kellogg’s temperate statement 
shows him also leaning in the direction of lone-hand 
play; but as his announced willingness to negotiate 
treaties with any responsible Chinese Government 
is based upon there being such a government where 
none now exists, obviously the United States must 
await events before making a direct diplomatic 
move. In the meantime, nothing can be gained by 
holding aloof from consultations with the other 
powers. The determination to avoid commitments 
while waiting is, of course, the essence of wisdom, 
but consultations are not commitments. 

China’s great need is public order and political 
responsibility. These will come quicker in deference 
to a concert of powers than would be the case under 
divided pressure. The fact that the United States 
has fewer concessions than other nations — none at 
all in the centers under present pressure — does not 
alter this phase of the situation. 

Even more important than these considerations 
is the fact that no little part of China’s present 
plight is due to the jockeying of the trading powers 
for preferred positions. One put on pressure to 
obtain this, and another to obtain that as an offset 
against the first favor. Piecemeal negotiations would 
prepare the future for another weary round of that 
destructive competition. While the United States 





may base, on the purest of motives, its nonparticti- 
pation in a conference of the powers on China, its 
aloof attitude may actually perpetuate an abuse 
costly to China and the world. When a strong 
nation insists on independent action in a sphere 
where international agreement is indicated, it 
always lays itself open to the charge of seeking 
special favors and to the possibility of making a 
settlement difficult for others. Since the war the 
United States has acquired the habit of going its 
own way. China, however, is too big a puzzle to 
be solved piecemeal. 

The country has every reason to be delighted 
with the tone of the Kellogg statement. He reveals 
there a spirit of accommodation, tainted by no 
hint of the Bolshevist bogey which is supposed to 
manage Chinese affairs at this stage. No doubt there 
is vastly more Russian influence at work in China 
than in Mexico and Nicaragua; but it is dimmed by 
distance and doth affright our leaders less on that 
account. Now if Mr. Kellogg’s fears of becoming 
entangled with European designs on China were to 
decrease proportionately, he would be well on his 
way to emerge from the Chinese situation with 
great credit. 


Taking Politics Out of Corn 


HE McNary-Haugen bill, with a new flounce or 

two, has been reported out of the agricultural 
committees of both House and Senate. If passed it 
will probably be vetoed by the President, a prospect 
which may result in its not being passed at all. 
Short sessions are poor soil in which to bring highly 
controversial measures to fruition, and the farm 
blocs may conclude that their chances will be better 
after the lame ducks have departed. 

Meantime, the farmer’s dollar continues down, but 
there are signs of its recovery. Perhaps the most 
hopeful of these emanate from scientific discoveries 
through which products of American soil can be 
turned into new industrial and dietary uses. The 
production of a new sort of sugar from corn and 
Jerusalem artichokes is said to be just around the 
corner, with corresponding relief to future corn mar- 
kets and the addition of another quick money crop 
to the farm list. Hitherto, science has aided the 
farmer chiefly by showing him how to produce more 


‘ and better crops, thus contributing its bit to those 


periodic market gluts which are so disturbing to 
rural economy. Now, science is enlarging the uses for 
farm products. A laboratory drive is under way, for 
instance, to cheapen the production of alcohol from 
farm produce. If this is successful it means a market 
for considerable farm material at present wasted, or 
partially so. One of the possibilities of the future is 
that motor fuel will be grown in the fields. 

Casein, a milk by-product, is already finding .a 
wider market through its use as a binder in washable 
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wall paints, and the casein plastic industry illustrates 
neatly the boost which chemistry in its new, syn- 
thetic phases may at any time give to agriculture. 
The first casein plastics, made in Germany, were 
called “milk stones.” Americans have improved the 
process and offer the result as a beautiful and endur- 
ing substitute for hard rubber, celluloid, and kin- 
dred materials. In “What Price Progress?” by Hugh 
Farrell, appears this description of its properties: 


It is tough and hornlike and will take and retain a 
high polish. It is noninflammable, odorless and taste- 
less. It is easily tooled or machined and can be dyed 
any color, the dyes being mixed in before hardening. 
It can be turned out to resemble ivory, coral, jade, 
tortoise-shell. . . . Your horned-rimmed _ glasses, 
except for a trick of fate, might have been in your 
breakfast coffee. 


This merchantable material has been recovered 


_ from farm waste as a result of chemical research, 


yet it is painfully true that, in this greatest of all 
dairying countries, we import three times as much 
casein as we produce. In the near future this will be 
corrected to the profit, among others, of the farmer. 
Nor will this boon be limited to the owners of dairy 
herds, because the larger those herds grow the 
better is the domestic market for grains, fodder, and 
root, suitable for cattle consumption. We put more 
trust in developments of this sort than in artificial 
political stabilizers of farm prices. 


Scientific Solons 


RIG. GEN. LINCOLN C. ANDREWS, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury in 
charge of prohibition enforcement, believes that 
the United States Government should go into 
. the business of manufacturing 
whiskey for medicinal purposes. 
The House Ways and Means 
Committee is rather ruefully 
considering a bill to that effect 
— conscious of the stubborn 
opposition it will meet in Con- 
gress. Consider the fact that 
about twenty-five sovereign 
States have decided that whis- 
key has no medicinal value and 
may not be prescribed, and then attempt to imagine 
a Congressman from one of those States supporting 
a measure which directs the Federal Government 
to manufacture medicinal whiskey! Such a Congress- 
man — no matter how often he prescribes himself 
whiskey for whatever ails him — is bound to feel 
the -scientific importance of the mandate of his 
constituency. The population of Kansas, let us say, 
notoriously rich in chemical and pharmaceutical 
lore, has told the world that alcohol has no thera- 
peutic qualities, and that is all there is to that. 





Cocaine, morphine, opium, and similar drugs 
may be prescribed in nearly all States. But whiskey 
—no! General Andrews, in his ignorance, should 
consult Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler or Mr. E. Deets 
Pickett. These gentlemen could prove to him that, 
despite the ignorant pronunciamentos of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, whiskey is valueless — 
if not positively harmful — as a medicine. Where 
did General Andrews. get his misinformation? 
Is he, in fact, a hired agent of the liquor interests? 
Senator Heflin should look into this. 


No Advice Necessary 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE is reported by the 

tactful United States Daily as “open to advise- 
ment regarding the need of reapportionment legis- 
lation to redistribute membership in the House of 
Representatives.” To which the official spokesman 
adds this confession: “President Coolidge is: not 
familiar with the details of reapportionment.” 

This is equivalent to saying that the President 
of the United States knows not the Constitution 
of his country, because that document, in Section I; 
Article 3, makes reapportionment mandatory every 
ten years, and prescribes the basis. There is no need 
for the President to seek or take advice thereon, or 
for Congress to offer advice, unless both are trying 
to rise higher than the source of their power, which 
is the Constitution itself. Failure to reapportion 
Congress as provided by the fundamental law is 
being delayed to the point of scandal. What have 
the Defenders of the Constitution, the Minutemen 
of America, and other sterling patriots to say in 
this unseemly situation? 


Chaplin versus Chaplin 


HERE are grim days ahead for newspaper 
addicts. The Chaplin divorce case and the 
marital woes of “Peaches” Browning and her €x- 
lovemate threaten to ravage a public already weak- 
ened and debilitated by Valentino’s funeral, the 
Hall-Mills case,and Aimee Semple McPherson, much 
as the 1918 epidemic of flu decimated a world whose 
resistance had been undermined by the long strain 
of war. Of course, conscientious students of the tab- 
loids are already fairly well informed as to the love- 
life of Peaches Browning. Probably they have, as the 
doctors say, built up an immunity against this par- 
ticular infection, but few of us are adequately pre- 
pared to withstand the Chaplin horror. Even Mr. 
Charles Chaplin himself can hardly bear the 
thought of it. The first burst of hostile publicity 
sent him promptly to bed in a state of nervous 
prostration from which he rallied in time to give 
out long interviews concerning hearth and home. 
For all this cloud on the Chaplin tradition we are 
seriously sorry. Charlot is a public character who has 
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been, and doubtless still is, loved by millions. Our own 
love for him cooled into a temperate, mild affection 
shortly after he and Clare Sheridan, and a few other 
eminent critics of his art, discovered that he was a 
genius. He was always something more than a cus- 
tard-pie comedian; added to the instinct and the 
technique of a superclown was a hint of deeper 
understanding, a certain wistfulness and shy appeal 
which tempered even his raucous moments with a 
kind of intrinsic pathos. His little grotesque body 
received incredible buffets from the world, and the 
world laughed loudly at the funny spectacle, only to 
realize a little shamefacedly that tears were near 
its laughter. Of course the critics spotted his “dif- 
ference” from any other comedian, the difference 
which made him Charlot, and with loud cries they 
hailed him as a genius. He must have believed 
them, for from that time forward his work became 
self-conscious, stiffer, more deliberately emotional. 
He no longer throws custard pies; doubtless he 
yearns to play Hamlet. Fortunately, the screen has 
presented his happiest fancies; posterity can enjoy 
him as a very rare, delicate, and subtle comedian. 
His private life and his heroic ambitions will be for- 
gotten, but the little, wistful grotesque will be long 
and lovingly remembered. 


Campus Hates 


VER since William James called attention to the 
need of finding a moral equivalent for war, the 
proponents of college athletics have been busy with 
the phrase. Football, they have been telling us, is 
just what James was looking’for. It begins to appear, 
alas! that these gentlemen are not only right, but 
too right. Dispassionate observers of the recent 
amenities between Harvard and Princeton are won- 
dering if football is not providing the moral equiva- 
lent of war in the richest sense of the word as 
employed by General Sherman. In this case, at least, 
football seems to have called forth the innate pro- 
pensity of otherwise moderate and reasonable men to 
indulge in biting, gouging, back talk, and a goad 
rousing hate. 

Mr. Wynant Hubbard, formerly of Harvard, has 
burst into print in that erudite journal, Liderty, with 
a circumstantial account of atrocities committed by 
the small but efficient standing army of Princeton in 
recent battles; from his article we gather that Prince- 
ton men excel not only in forward passing, tackling, 
and falling over goal lines, but in the less humane 
arts of leg-breaking, wrist-twisting, and smashing 
ribs with the knee. He also refers to a tendency 
among Princeton men to employ abusive language 
on the field, apparently preferring the Harvard cus- 
tom of reserving it for use in the college periodicals. 
At this writing the Princeton literary cohorts have 
been under somewhat better control, but there 
is no telling when we shall be informed under a 


Princeton date line that editors of the Harvard 
Lampoon sing hymns of hate before every meal. 

The joke of it is, of course, that it would be diffi- 
cult to find anywhere in the world two large groups 
of men with more in common than the student 
bodies of Harvard and Princeton. People who 
speak sagely of the Harvard type and the Princeton 
type as if they represented opposing ideals are talk- 
ing through their hats. The colleges of both Har- 
vard and Princeton draw their students from 
approximately the same parts of the country and 
from nearly the same ranks of society; both give 
approximately the same kind of training; both 
include a wide variety of individuals. These institu- 
tions are very much alike; so much alike that if they 
cannot consider their differences in a friendly and 
rational spirit, one is driven irresistibly to the con- 
clusion that man is a warlike animal who cannot 
even take his moral equivalent without pouring into 
it a stiff dose of hate. 

Exclusive of physical damages, upon the extent of 
which THE INDEPENDENT declines to pass, the public 
appears to suffer most from the present ruction. 
Its childlike faith.in universities as abodes of light 
and truth, where young men absorb truth and grow 
in wisdom, has received a jolt. College students, now 
as ever, take a fiendish delight in disillusioning the 
adult world on that point. But said world continues 
optimistic in spite of everything and goes on lavishly 
greasing the wheels of learning on the theory, no 
doubt, that student athletics are among the least of 
university assets. 


A Stab in the Dark 


Lc would be interesting if some statistician, per- 
haps on the basis of a questionnaire distributed 
by the Literary Digest, would estimate that propor- 
tion of the day which the average citizen devotes to 
caressing the opposite sex. The commuter who limits 
his emotional expressions to a hasty kiss of farewell 
and an equally perfunctory kiss of hail upon return- 
ing home probably passes some five out of the 
86,400 seconds of his day in amatory exercise. On 
the other hand, enamored swains or great lovers or 
sheiks no doubt spend hours that way each day, at 
least during their feverish interludes. But there 
must be an average — there always is— and we 
think it should be struck, primarily for the guidance 
of film directors. : 
Recently a stop watch checked the neck-or-noth- 
ing adventures presented in two film stories. In 
one of these films, approximately twenty-five per 
cent of the entire footage was devoted to kissing, 
caressing, and all-round petting; in the second, 
slightly more than twenty per cent. The first was a 
medizval drama; the second, modern; but in both 
cases we record the conviction that the percentage 
of amatory action was too high. The complications 
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of war and work rarely permit such long-drawn-out 
trifling. In respect to osculation and the kindred 
arts, therefore, we believe the movies present a 
flagrantly false picture of life. 

One need look no further for a rational explana- 
tion of latter-day tendencies toward similar pursuits 
among the so-called rising generation. Before them 
the silver screen unfolds, with infinite detail and 
expertness, the whole technique of amative contacts. 
They would be less than human if, with these 
lessons fresh in mind, they failed to apply such 
schooling. We suggest that the younger generation 
is being scolded unjustly; perhaps the paddle of 
adult rebuke should be applied to the movies, with 
Will Hays as the point d’applique. Yet, oddly 
enough, as the chorus against the younger genera- 
tion rises, the zeal for movie censorship loses 
strength. Of course it is idle to appeal to the movie 
industry on the ground that overdoing osculation 
is bad art, but Hollywood might do something 
about it if convinced that too much screen petting 
is bad manners. There, for the moment, we rest our 
plea for less and worse kissing. 


Introducing “‘ Tieless Joe’ Tolbert 


FTER Tue INDEPENDENT brought its guns to 
bear on the thriving trade in Federal offices 
carried on by National Committeeman J. Will 
Taylor of Tennessee, we received a mixed but 
copious mail from other States in the Southland. 
Many of these missives said, in effect: “Conditions 
in the Republican party of Tennessee may be 
pretty bad, but come down to our State and we'll 
show you something worse.” Consequently, we 
sent Samuel Taylor Moore to investigate. The first 
fruits of his Southern journey appear in this issue 
under the title “Republican Patronage in South 
Carolina — Where Public Office Is a Private Debt.” 
In South Carolina, as in Tennessee, the politics of 
the spoils system presents the anomaly of a Re- 
publican minority controlling office in an over- 
whelmingly Democratic community. And as in 
Tennessee, the results are sufficiently discouraging 
to decent adherents of both parties to demand not 
only investigation — for investigations have al- 
ready been conducted — but correction. The Senate 
Judiciary Committee has reported favorably upon 
the resolution to examine Federal patronage con- 
ditions in the South. We trust that the result may 
be a thorough house-cleaning. 

With the spoils system as such, THE INDEPENDENT 
does not quarrel in these articles. But when the 
spoils system becomes an excuse for private mone- 
tary gain— for appointing and perpetuating the 
terms of Federal officeholders only according to 
their willingness to contribute to the coffers of the 
particular national committeeman who governs 
their districts — then we charge that it is time to call 


a halt. Mr. Moore’s exposure of conditions in South 
Carolina is a moving tale, brightly done. We 
recommend this and succeeding articles to our 
readers with all confidence that such practices can- 
not stand the light of day. 


“It’s Not Done, You Know’”’ 


RITING on “Women and Modern Civiliza- 

tion” in the symposium, “What Is Civiliza- 
tion?” Ramsay Traquair sounds a bold trumpet 
call to the lowly American male. Unless that poor 
little biped rallies, woe betide America for, 


The backwoods are a thing of the past and the 
present characteristics of American life are comfort 
and conventionality. 

America has, in fact, a thoroughly feminized 
society. It does not really matter very much whether 
women do or do not have the vote, or practice as law- 
yers, or manage businesses. These things are all being 
done by women-trained men. . . . The character- 
istics of the American world, its love of activity, its 
desire to do things, its social and gregarious conven- 
tion habit, its reform habit, its scorn for ultimate 
principles, pure knowledge and art — these are the 
weakest qualities of woman, and they are the quali- 
ties of which many American men are proud. For, 
naturally, in acquiring the feminine qualities, the 
men have acquired the weakest ones. 


Come to think of it, this is a country where men 
do most of the work and women do most of the 


" other things. They do most of the teaching, most of 


the buying, most of the entertaining, and practically 
all the family bossing. They write most of the books 
and, as librarians, direct the course of the country’s 
reading. Moreover, it is historically true that in art, 
science, and political experiment men have led 
civilization to its present heights. There appears to 
be something in Mr. Traquair’s idea. 

And yet Americans are great innovators as well 
as great borrowers. It is our pleasant American 
way to take a good many European ideas in their 
raw state and turn them into neatly working, going 
concerns. And then, in the realm of things and proc- 
esses, Americans all the way from Fulton to Ford 
have shown marked initiative. But notwithstanding 
all the offsets, we do agree with Ramsay Traquair 
in his contention that these United States need more 
men teachers. “It’s not done” is dearer to women 
than to men, and a nation schooled in the atmos- 
phere of “It’s not done” is bound to have a hard 
time doing a vast variety of things which sadly 
need doing. 

Fortunately, America’s women teachers, by and 
large, are quite remarkable in their abilities and 
devotion, and they are captained largely by men as 
superintendents and principals. So Americans have 
at least a chance to escape the fate of social sissi- 
fication which Mr. Traquair predicts. 
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Go Middle West, Young Man, 
Go Middle West 


INCE the war shut off European immigration 
S into the United States, population flows have 
altered in speed and direction. The chief flow, 
formerly, was from east to west, from older sections 
into newer, from Atlantic seaports toward the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and the sparsely settled dry-farming 
regions of the Rocky Mountain plateau. Particularly, 
those were the days when day-coach travel in the 
Middle West became an abomination to native 
Americans, owing to unwashed immigrants, garlic 
fed and accustomed to traveling in their socks. 

Now one can ride from Chicago to Detroit or 
Buffalo in a day coach without feeling the need of 
a gas mask. Few “green foreigners” travel today 
on American railroads. Former invaders from south- 
ern and eastern Europe have taken root; never 
gadabouts by nature, they have acquired settled 
habitations and are sticking by their jobs. On the 
rare occasions when they go traveling, they are 
no longer conspicuous so quickly have they adopted 
the externals of Americanism. 

Notwithstanding the check on immigration insti- 
tuted by the war and continued by the quota laws, 
American cities have kept on growing. Steadily they 
draw population away from small towns, villages, 
and the open country near at hand. Rural northern 
Michigan consistently sends its youth south to 
Detroit and her satellite cities in the automobile 
belt. In addition, there has been an accelerated flow 
into this section of skilled mechanics from New Eng- 
land, Ontario, and the British Isles. These new- 
comers shake down into the Michigan social and 
industrial scene remarkably soon. 

But cross currents are at work. Directly after the 
war Southern negroes came North in troops. The 
color of this wave has changed, perhaps because the 
South realizes its dependence on black labor and 
compensates its plantation hands accordingly, per- 
haps because the Southern negro finds that cold 
weather and bronchial ailments offset some of the 
advantages of better wages. At present, white and 
brown are the predominating colors in this wave. 

Mexicans — both from Mexico and the border 
States of Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and California 
— are filtering into the old Northwest Territory in 
large numbers. They come mostly as section hands, 
following the railroads north a little further each 
year; but they stay as factory roustabouts. Working 
in gangs, and under bosses who know their ways, 
they wrestle valiantly with the homely tasks for- 
merly wrought by green Italians, who since have 
passed on to machines, truck farms, or sphagetti 
restaurants. Similarly, the Mexicans may pass on, if 
they have enough push. The Middle West is more 
interested in what a man can do than in what he is. 


For this reason the Middle West is a little discon- 
certed by the Southern whites, now appearing in 
numbers. Here are Americans of the good old colo- 
nial stock, coming from the huge rectangle lying 
between the Alleghenies and Texas, south of a line 
drawn east and west through Indianapolis. Many 
hail from Tennessee and the Ozark country in 
northern Arkansas and southern Missouri. They 
ought, according to tradition, to be handy, resource- 
ful, energetic. Yet they are not. The industrialists 
who give testimony on this point make allowances 
for obvious underfeeding and industrial inexperi- 
ence; what they do not, cannot, forgive is the un- 
reliability of these Southern whites. Mass industry 
is a huge operation in teamwork, which depends upon 
multitudes of men and women showing up regu- 
larly for work. The foundation of industry rests 
less on skill than reliability; unless a man is reli- 
able, he is not good organization material and there 
is no hope for him. Consequently, though the 
Ozark lad may be all kinds of a good American 
citizen, with ancestors on both sides running back to 
the Revolution, he usually waits jobless until Michi- 
gan backwoodsmen, New England mechanics, and 
Britishers— even Mexicans— have been placed on 


' the pay roll. There are exceptions; we state merely 


coal 


the general opinion as drawn from employment man- 
agers, rental agencies, and social-service workers. 

These Southern floaters try the patience of the 
busy Middle West in more ways than the industrial. 
Whereas the immigrant of old usually came on in 
advance of his family and made a place for them, the 
Southerners arrive en famille, usually in. a decrepit 
automobile and with little money. Though young 
in years, the men may be old in fatherhood and 
parental responsibilities; it is not unusual to find a 
twenty-four-year-old Ozarkian reporting a wife and 
three or four children. Quite a proportion of these 
newcomers soon need help, and get it. At this stage 
in community disillusionment the aid is extended 
largely in the shape of railway tickets back home, 
since the social-service bureaus have discovered that 
is the cheapest solution of the domestic difficulty. 

Of course there is a compensating flow of North- 
erners into the South. That is particularly noticeable 
in Florida and the Ozarks, which are just being 
penetrated by concrete roads. Whenever a country 
is opened to economic invasion, a number of na- 
tives are displaced and begin to wander. But while 
most Northerners go South as more or less well- 
staked adventurers in what is at bottom a cap- 
italistic enterprise, the Southerners come North 
chiefly as raw labor with slim resources. 

The American type is in the making, most fever- 
ishly and fluently in the making, in the Middle West 
— that great new workshop which draws population 
unceasingly. That type will be, above all things, 
reliable in industry. Competition for and by labor 
will attend to that. 
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A BREATH-TAKING SPORT 


THIS ICE BOAT LOOKS HARMLESS ENOUGH 

AS IT RESTS ON ITS SIDE, BUT A RIDE IN IT 

RUNNING BEFORE THE WIND MAKES A 
ROLLER COASTER SEEM TAME 





WHERE MAN EMULATES THE 
SWALLOW 


A TERRIFIC SPEED IS ATTAINED WHEN SKI 
JUMPERS COME HURTLING DOWN THIS 
SLIDE AT WINNIPEG, MANITOBA. THE MAN 
WHO IS SEEN EXECUTING IT SO SKILLFULLY 
IN THE PICTURE IS ONE OF THE PROFES- 
SIONALS WHOSE BEST PERFORMANCES, 
HOWEVER, ARE OFTEN EQUALED BY 
AMATEURS 
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WINTER SPORTS AT 
BANFF, ALBERTA 
PERHAPS THIS IS BRIGGS TRY- 


ING TO FIND OUT WHAT A 
BIRD THINKS ABOUT WHEN HE 





ICE-LOCKED WINTER 
IN SCANDINAVIA 


THE HORDES OF WINTER 
TOURISTS THAT FLOCK TO 
NORWAY DISPROVE THE 
ASSERTION OF R. L. S. 
THAT “LIFE IS AN AMUSE- 
MENT ENTIRELY UNSUITED 
TO WINTER.” THIS TRIO IS 
OFF ON AN ALL-DAY SKI 
JAUNT 


Keystone 





IS ON THE WING 





WINTER SPORTS AT 
SHAWBRIDGE, QUEBEC 


DOES THIS COME UNDER THE 
CATEGORY OF SPORT? DOUBT- 
LESS THE VICTIM THINKS NOT, 
THOUGH HE WAS PROBABLY 
BACK AT THE TAKE-OFF NOT 
LONG AFTER THE CAMERA- 
MAN CAUGHT HIM IN THIS 
SOMEWHAT MUSSED-UP POSE 
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Republican Patronage in South Carolina 


Where Public Office Is a Private Debt 


By Samuel Taylor Moore 


ington, who traces his lineage to a common 
ancestry with the President of the United 
States, assumed the duties of postmaster in the 


O* January 1, 1922, Charles Coolidge With- 


been much discussion of cleaning up admittedly cor- 
rupt conditions in the Republican party of the 
South. Mr. Williams presented the name of his 
friend to the then Postmaster-General, Will H. 

Hays, as a start in the 


towered Federal Build- 
ing at Greenville, South 
Carolina, under a com- 
mission signed by the 
late President Harding. 
Young Withington had 
migrated from Massa- 
chusetts in 1914. Until 








With “ Tieless Joe” Tolbert as official Federal patron- 
age referee of South Carolina, public office becomes a 
private debt. ‘‘ Pay your money and get your job,” seems 
to be the Tolbert slogan, but once you have the job 
there is more tribute to pay. This is the second of THE 
INDEPENDENT articles exposing the rottenness of Fed- 

eral patronage dispensing in the Solid South 


right direction. Mr. 
Hays recommended, 
President Harding nom- 
inated, and the Senate 
confirmed the appoint- 
ment, to the general 
satisfaction of everyone 





— except Mr. Tolbert. 





the call to arms in 1917 





he successfully sold life 

insurance to residents in the foothills of the Pied- 
mont range. After serving with distinction in the 
famous Rainbow Division he returned to Greenville, 
married a South Carolinian and settled down, a 
sturdy citizen, whose only peculiarity, in the opinion 
of the natives, was a frank confession of faith in the 
principles of the Republican party. 

Measured by the spoils system, particularly as it 
operates in the Solid South, the former soldier was 
not entitled to such a political plum as the postmas- 
tership at Greenville, which carries with it direction 
of a central accounting office in the Post Office De- 
partment and supervision of a gross business amount- 

to $2,750,000 a year. For it is true that Mr. 
Withington had not associated in any way with the 
men who represent the G. O. P. in South Carolina, 
nor had he on his own initiative won converts from 
the local Democratic standard. Indeed, to have 
attempted such proselyting would have made him as 
popular in the community as Trotski would be at a 
convention of the American Bankers Association. 

But finally, and most importantly, his appoint- 
ment violated the golden rule of practical Repub- 
lican_ politics, which is, “Do unto every applicant 
for Federal office as. the national committeeman 
may direct.”” And Joseph Warren Tolbert, titular 
head of the Grand Old Party in South Carolina, had 
not even been asked for an opinion in the matter. 

Mr. Withington, it so happened, enjoyed the ad- 


miration and intimate 


Now all Federal office- 
holders in South Carolina must pay tribute to their 
chief— in this instance, “deference” is the definition 
of tribute. Mr. Withington refused to do so. In New. 
England parlance, he was too busy keeping his nose 
to the grindstone. Thus, in addition to the affront 
offered Mr. Tolbert’s dignity when the Greenville 
postmaster was named without his approval, the 
national committeeman suffered keenly from being 
treated as a mere tenant instead of boss. He was at 
that time United States Marshal for the district of 
South Carolina under successive recess appoint- 
ments, and his office was under the roof of the 


' building at Greenville of which Mr. Withington 


was custodian. 
Tolbert’s antagonism was further augmented 


when one of his appointees, a kinsman, holding a 
postmastership elsewhere in the State, was found 
$1,500 short in his accounts. It was Mr. Withing- 
ton’s duty to prosecute as director of the central 
accounting office. Convicted, the postmaster was 
sentenced to serve one year in Atlanta. And it is 
worthy of mention in passing that he is not the only 
kinsman of National Committeeman Tolbert to be 


~ housed within the walls of that Federal penitentiary. 


A nephew appointed to the Federal Prohibition En- 
forcement Unit by the grace of his uncle’s position 
also was sentenced to serve a year there after con- 
viction for having accepted a bribe from a boot- 


legger. But all that is merely incidental. 
Some time before Mr. 





friendship of James T. Wil- 
liams, a native of Green- 
ville, at that time editor of 
the Boston Evening Trans- 
script, a stanch Republican 
journal. In the Presidential 
campaign of 1920 there had 


As far as the Repuplican party is con- 
cerned, it has shown itself no more deserv- 
ing of the respect of the decent white 
people of South Carolina than it was in 
the carpetbagging days. — Greenville (South 

Carolina) News, July 3, 1926 


Withington’s original ap- 
pointment expired, Mr. Tol- 
bert called upon him in his 
office. He first invited the 
postmaster to step outside 
—a request that will later 
be made plain. Young 
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Withington replied that he transacted all business 
at headquarters. Whereupon, Mr. Tolbert — then a 
United States Marshal — read to him a list of cash 
assessments for political purposes on several Federal 
officers in his domain. Against Mr. Withington’s 
name was penciled a notation of $500. The post- 
master replied that he would make such contribution 
as he saw fit direct to the national Republican 
headquarters. Refused, Mr. Tolbert angrily made 
somewhat ambiguous reference to the future of the 
Greenville postmastership and retired. Mr. Withing- 
ton promptly made an affidavit setting forth the 
circumstances of Tolbert’s call and forwarded it to 


Washington, where it stimulated not the slightest 


interest to investigate such violation of the law. 
Yet Section 118, 


Section 122 of the Criminal Code provides as 
follows: 


Whoever shall violate any provision of the four 
preceding sections shall be fined not more than five 
thousand dollars, or imprisoned not more than three 
years, or both. 


In due course thecime came for reappointment. In 
the Civil Service examination Postmaster Withing- 
ton was awarded a standing of 94.6. His nearest 
competitor among five others earned 75. Letters 
commending his first administration were volun- 
teered by the merchants of Greenville. Comptroller 
General McCarl, one of the most exacting officials in 


Washington, added his 





Criminal Code (35 


word of praise. 
Mr. Tolbert went to 


Stat., 1110) provides: 


No... clerk orem- 
ployee of any de- 
partment, branch, or 
bureau of the. . 

service of the United 
States, shall, directly 
or indirectly, solicit 
or receive, or be in 
any manner con- 
cerned in soliciting or 
receiving, any assess- 


Picture of a National Committeeman 


‘*T ain’t got nothin’ to say. Once in a while some 
feller gets hit on the back of the head, but that 
happens in any State. South Carolina is as clean as 
the rest of them. I don’t pay no attention to what I 
see in the papers. If the Department of Justice or 
any government bureau have got anything to say 
against me I’ll defend myself when the time comes.” 
Joseph W. Tolbert, Republican National Commit- 
teeman and United States Marshal for the district 
of South Carolina, in a telephone statement to 

THE INDEPENDENT’S representative 


Washington. The story 
is that Postmaster- 
General Harry S. New 
accompanied the South 
Carolina Committee- 
man to the White 
House. There are sev- 
eral versions of what 
occurred there. But let 
the record speak for it- 
self: On July 2, 1926, 





mént, subscription, 





President Coolidge sent 





or contribution for 

any political purpose whatever from any officer, 
clerk, or employee of the United States, or any 
department, branch, or bureau thereof, or from any 
person receiving any salary or compensation from 
moneys derived from the Treasury of the United 
States. 


Section 119, Criminal Code, further provides: 


No person shall, in any room or building occupied 
in the discharge of official duties by any officer or em- 
ployee of the United States mentioned in the pre- 
ceeding section, . . . solicit in any manner whatever 
or receive any contribution of money, or other thing 
of value, for any political purpose whatever. 


It should be recalled that Postmaster Withington 
did not step outside; and in the light of subsequent 
events, it is interesting to note that Section 120, 
Criminal Code, provides: 


No officer or employee of the United States men- 
tioned in section one hundred and eighteen, shall dis- 
charge, or promote, or degrade, or in any manner 
change the official rank or compensation of any other 
officer or employee, or promise or threaten so to do, 
for giving or withholding or neglecting to make any 
contribution of money or other valuable thing for any 
political purpose. 


to the Senate the name 
of Hiram A. Costner to be postmaster at Greenville, 
South Carolina. On July 3, in the furor at the close 
of the first session of the sixty-ninth Congress, the 
appointment was confirmed with mysterious expedi- 
tion. Mr. Costner, a former clerk in a hardware store 
and later Chief Deputy United States Marshal 
under Mr. Tolbert, was said to have had a mark of 
70 in the Civil-Service examination. 
Public opinion in Greenville was epitomized by an 
editorial in the Greenville News, a paper of balanced 
opinion, enjoying the State’s largest circulation: 


If Greenville has ever had a more efficient, cour- 
teous postmaster, either Democratic or Republican 
régime, the News does not recall him. He has put life 
into the usual hollow word “‘service” and has won 
the respect of the patrons of the Greenville post office 
by his unfailing attention to duty. . . . But Presi- 
dent Coolidge has thrown these considerations to 
the winds and has succumbed to the dogged deter- 
mination of Tolbert . . . 

As far as the Greenville public is concerned, the 
situation is patent that it is no more represented in 
the executive councils of the nation than it is in the 
government of Siam. And as far as the Republican 
party is concerned, it bas shown itself no more deserving 
of the respect of the decent white people of South Caro- 
lina than it was in the carpetbagging days. [Our italics.] 
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There is one other Federal plum which was not 
awarded by the gracious hand of Mr. Tolbert: that 
of Collector of Internal Revenue for South Caro- 
lina. The recipient was Maj. John F. Jones, like 
Mr. Withington, a native son of Massachusetts, but 
for forty years a resident of the Palmetto State. 
Major Jones has built two hundred miles of rail- 
road through the Carolinas. He has, at his own 
expense, completed a schoolhouse when a State 
appropriation was insufficient to complete it. He 
is an honored and respected citizen of the common- 
wealth. Major Jones is a Republican by princi- 
ple, and he has at all times been an active party 
worker. Delegate at large to many national con- 
ventions of the G. O. P., he also enjoys the unique 
position of having been almost elected a member of 
Congress on the Republican ticket — which sounds 
fantastic in South Carolina. 


Roe many years Major Jones was a stalwart sup- 
porter of Mr. Tolbert. Believing in the tenets of 
thorough organization, Major Jones consulted with 
Mr. Tolbert in the appointment of six official lieu- 
tenants in his department. The names submitted by 
the national committeeman were so impossible that 
they were disregarded, although Major Jones did 
find a place in his bureau for. yet another Tolbert 
kinsman, a thoroughly satisfactory executive. 

Major Jones has definitely broken all relations 
with the national committeeman. The reasons for 
his action he will not discuss. Yet members of the 
political faction loyal to the collector have carried to 
him the boasts of Mr. Tolbert that Major Jones, like 
Withington, will go. Unlike the former Greenville 
postmaster, however, Major Jones has no limited 
term of appointment, and, in view of his efficiency 
record the prediction is apparently hollow. 

There is much damaging testimony implicating 
directly the Tolbert patronage régime in South 
Carolina. There are, for example, the sworn state- 
ments read into the record by Dr. John T. Doyle, 
secretary of the Federal Civil Service Commission, 
testifying before the Borah Committee in October, 
1924, of the manner in which persons ostensibly 
representing Tolbert levied toll on applicants for 
public office ranging from ten to fifteen per cent 
of their annual salaries. E. L. Marlan of Mauldin, 
South Carolina, paid $150 to A. A. Gates, a Repub- 
lican county chairman, and Dr. W. E. Murray 
before his appointment as postmaster. Then there is 
the testimony regarding the post office at Belton, 
South Carolina. Dr. Doyle swore that shortly 
before his term expired Postmaster Howard A. 
Littlejohn was visited by Tolbert, then United 
States Marshal; that Tolbert, standing within the 
post office, complained that Littlejohn had never 
sent him any money, adding, “If your heart and 
pocketbook will get right, I will tear down this 
notice of examination and give you the post office. 








I have the power to do this for that is what I did 
at Rock Hill.” 

Dr. Doyle and Post Office Inspector Neiss inves- 
tigated the sale of patronage in South Carolina 
between May 26 and June g, 1924. Despite the diffi- 
culty of securing affidavits, since the law provides 
that the person forced to pay is equally guilty of 
violating the Federal statute with the collector, and 
the payees must waive immunity, much testimony 
was gathered. But like Withington’s affidavit, the 
damaging result, of this inquiry were forwarded to 
the Department of Justice, where they were buried. 

It is quite true that the Department of Justice 
dignified the complaints from South Carolina with 
an investigation. Four investigators from the De- 
partment spent three months interviewing Federal 
officeholders. Then two additional experts were sent 
from Washington, the six men working another 
month. The affidavit of the former postmaster at 
Belton, noted above, was taken, as was testimony 
regarding the payment of $200 or more by a widow, 
a Democrat, for a small post office. In all, one of the 
investigators stated, ten complete cases ‘of the sale 
of public offices were developed. The report was 
filed with the Department of Justice. No doubt it is 
still there. None of the evidence of corruption was 
made the basis of action against Tolbert. 

More charges are embalmed in the Congressional 
Record of January 24, 1924. There Congressman 
Stevenson of South Carolina publicly charges Joseph 
W. Tolbert with the sale of public office, naming 
Marcus Bloom of Charleston, a meat dealer, and 
J. E. Stuckey as collectors. With letter and affidavit 
are recorded the sale of the post office at Mullins 
for $400, the offer of reappointment made by Tolbert 
to W. N.: Floyd of Spartanburg in 1912 for a price 
of $800, and the barter of post offices at Sumter, 
Woodruff, Laurens, Darlington, and Ridgeway, the 
latter to a widow, Mrs. Stella R. Nelson. George 
Pearley Carroll, a former school-teacher, relates that 
he paid his savings of $75 for the post office at 
Allsbrook. J. C. McElhaney of Fort Mill confesses in 
a newspaper article that his office of postmaster cost 
him exactly $50. Most of the checks were made 
payable to the treasurer of the Republican State 
Committee — and Mr. Tolbert as chairman of that 
body could draw against the funds in the bank. 


1” igure recently has been adduced testimony to 
show that Parnell Meehan, postmaster at 
Chesterfield, collected several hundred dollars from 
two candidates to carry mail. The money was 
traced, in one case at least, to a higher-up. There 
also exists an affidavit made by A. A. Gates, whose 
activities have already been mentioned, swearing 
that Tolbert told him he would make at least $100,- 
ooo from patronage sales in South Carolina. 

Such is a partial record of the sale of public office 
in Carpetbagdad. Postmaster-General New stated 
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that he had withdrawn the nomination for reap- 
pointment of Meehan, based on the testimony of 
the two applicants for carrier at Chesterfield. But 
when asked why he did not hold the Republican 
referee responsible for conditions, he was evasive. 
The tenor of his comment was that Joe Tolbert is 
a privileged character. 

And strange as it may seem, the service of the 
Tolbert family to the cause of Republicanism in the 
South may justify some claim to special treatment. 
First must be considered the political background 
of the State. Smarting from ten years of carpetbag 
rule and black domination, since 1876 the race issue 
has been at the fore. On the surface but one party 
has been in control — but actually there have been 
two. The followers of “Pitchfork Ben” Tillman to 
all intents have constituted the Democratic party 
as it is identified outside the Solid South. The anti- 
Tillmanites, the conservatives, would elsewhere be 
Republicans. Yet so sharply drawn is the color issue 
that political antagonisms consistently have been 
buried for the supremacy of the white race. In 
so mean a contest as a mayoralty campaign, the 
candidate who seeks to register negroes with a 


distinct understanding they will vote Democratic _ 


is automatically beaten by that very effort. 


HE Tolbert family is designated by the generic 

term “scalawag.” The. word implies a differen- 
tiation from a carpetbagger in that the latter was an 
alien establishing residence in the South for personal 
profit, while a scalawag was a Confederate turned 
Republican. John R. Tolbert, father of Joe, was 
a loyal Confederate officer during the War of the 
Rebellion. Afterwards he held Republican office and 
raised his three sons in the same cause. Thomas 
was never active politically; but Joseph W. and 
R. R. Tolbert have been wheel horses of the party 
in South Carolina. 

The Tolberts have written a page in blood in the 
State’s political history. Back in 1898 R. R. Tolbert 
was a Republican candidate for Congress. At a poll- 
ing place called Phoenix a body of negroes, variously 
estimated at from one to four hundred, marched to 
a separate ballot box to deposit depositions that 
they had not been allowed to vote. The man in 
charge of the ballot box sought to take charge. He 
was killed. Then began a race riot. John R. Tolbert 
and Thomas Tolbert were seriously wounded; R. R. 
Tolbert fled the country; Joe Tolbert was besieged 
by a mob in a hotel in Columbia, the State capital, 
where he had taken refuge. Judge Lynch held sway. 
Ten or more negroes were killed. For a year the 
Tolberts were exiles in Florida threatened with 
death should they dare return. It was Joe Tolbert 
who first braved the wrath of the community by 
going back to the family estate. He prepared the 
way for his father and brothers. 

Stigmatized and ostracized by their neighbors, 


the Tolberts have never since prospered. Their barns 
and dwellings have been mysteriously burned. R. R. 
Tolbert, once chief aid to his brother, is an inmate of 
a sanitarium, his health wrecked. Whatever its 
faults, the Tolbert clan does not lack courage. 

The national committeeman is generally referred 
to as “Tieless Joe,” a cognomen gained. by his habit 
of never wearing a tie. He is the ranking member of 
the Republican National Committee, and the eleven 
votes of South Carolina can always be delivered by 
him to the proper candidate in any Republican 
National Convention. Therein lies his power. He 
hand-picks the negro delegates, and they are 
virtually prisoners until it is time to vote— when 
they follow his instructions. Party organization is a 
myth, yet contesting delegations at national con- 
ventions never get beyond a bored hearing with 
their doom sealed from the start. A poor gramma- 
rian, Tieless Joe is an orator of native ability. He can 
bring tears to the eyes over the injustices inflicted 
by the unholy political methods of the Democratic 
organization. It has already been recorded that he is 


a power in Washington. He is received at the White _ 


House while the reports of criminal-law violations 
filed by the Civil Service Commission gather dust 
in the pigeonholes of the Attorney-General. 

There is no likelihood of local prosecution on the 
charges outlined. At one fell swoop Mr. Tolbert ob- 
tained the appointment of a Federal judge in the 
Eastern District, Ernest A. Cochran, former district 
attorney in the Western District; a nephew, Joseph W. 
Tolbert, as district attorney in the Western District; 
and the United States Marshal to succeed himself. 
Judge Cochran is a man of unimpeachable character, 
who would probably decline jurisdiction. Mr. Tol- 
bert, junior, worships his uncle. The new marshal 
is appreciative. Mr. Tolbert, while himself a post- 
master in 1894, was indicted and found guilty of 
paying a private debt with stamped envelopes, for 
which he was fined $50. He says he was “framed.” 


R. TOLBERT declined to discuss the evidence 
of violation of the law in his official position 
with the representative of THE INDEPENDENT. Over 
the telephone from his home in Ninety Six, South 
Carolina, he said: “I ain’t got nothin’ to say. Once 
in a while some feller gets hit on the back of the 
head, but that happens in any State. South Carolina 
is as clean as the rest of them. I don’t pay no atten- 
tion to what I see in the papers. If the Depart- 
ment of Justice or any government bureau have got 
anything to say against me I’ll defend myself when 
the time comes.” 

Thus matters stand. And if the Republican party 
again cries aloud that the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
amendments to the Constitution are inoperative in 
South Carolina, then the Representatives in Con- 
gress from that State are entitled to retort: “So’s 
your old Criminal Code!” 
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: The Peon Looks Ahead 


By Frank Hampton Fox 


conqueror, the Indian of Mexico has 
suffered for four hundred years from a 
depressing inferiority complex. Peon means the 
“flattened out man.” The Spanish conqueror of 
Mexico crushed a civilization which, in many re- 
spects, was superior to his own. The communal 


CO RUSHED by defeat, despoiled by the white 


lands of the Indians furnished food for all; so that 


an Indian could truthfully say, “We had no beggars 
until the Spaniards came.” 
Reduced from a self-respecting, landowning son 


circles. Roman Catholic ecclesiastics. claim that 
ninety per cent of the entire population of Mexico 
are members of their church. In a sense this claim 
is probably correct. The only church that ninety 
per cent of the people ever heard of is the Roman 
Catholic. Few, however, have any real love for 
that church. There are two reasons for this: first, 
the Indians accepted the Roman Catholic faith at 
the muzzle of Spanish cannon. The white man’s 
religion and civilization were literally shot into those 
who for four hundred years have lived in dread and 


of the soil, the Indian became 
the slave of a hard, white mas- 
ter. The white man not only 
deprived the Indian of his 
material possessions, but en- 
deavored to erase his racial 
civilization as well. A four 
hundred years’ cultural strug- 
gle followed. In spite of the 
inferiority complex which kept 
him submissive, obeying the 
will of masters whom he out- 
numbered twelve to one, the 
Mexican Indian has never en- 
tirely lost hope. He lived in 
misery, squalor, ignorance, and 
moral degradation, forced to 
work from daylight till dark; 
and at night, utterly exhausted 





In view of the present struggle 
that is racking the internal struc- 
ture of Mexico, this article by a 
psychologist of El] Paso, Texas, 
who knows the country and 
its inhabitants intimately, seems 
particularly timely. The Indians 
below the Rio Grande, Mr. Fox 
believes, have achieved aspiritual 
as well as a material renaissance. 
In the course of this particularly 
interesting discussion he writes: 
‘“‘The new Indian psychology 
is not a dream, but an aggressive 
spirit in Mexico. It demands 
action. The Indians do, not 
expect help from anyone; they 
are determined to work out 

their own salvation” 


terror of the white man’s God. 
As an evidence of this, consider 
the fact that within twenty 
years after the landing of Cor- 
tes, Torquemada wrote: “Five 
million Indians have been con- 
verted and baptized.” This 
claim of seven hundred converts 
a day for a period;.of twenty 
years shows not only the super- 
ficial character of the conversion 
of the Indians, but also the 
terror that sent them in droves 
to receive baptism at the hands 
of their conquerors. In spite of 
the lurid hell preached by the 
priests of the white man, the 
Indians clung tenaciously to 
their old tribal gods. 

In many cases the priests 





from unrewarded toil, he 
crawled into a grass shelter. 








were forced to adjust their 





In a land of plenty, thousands 

of workers died from starvation or from disease due 
to undernourishment; during the first ninety years 
of the Spanish occupation of Mexico the Indian 
population was reduced three fourths by the white 
man’s inhumanity. The sordid, mercenary practices 
of the white man became within a century a blight- 
ing curse on Mexico. 

Suddenly, like one of those mighty convulsions 
of nature which ages ago pushed the Mexican mesa 
up nearly two miles above the sea, the revolution 
thrust the twelve million Indians up to a higher 
plane of social and political importance than they 
had ever dreamed of occupying. They have become 
the dominant race in the land of their fathers. Like 
some mighty volcano silent for centuries suddenly 
becoming active, so the slumbering soul of the Mexi- 
can Indian has awakened. 

The few thousand whites who have dominated 


' the Indians so long are dismayed by this display of 


independence. This is especially true in ecclesiastical 


, presentation of the Christian 
religion to the psychological conditions confronting 
them. Roman Catholic saints were substituted for 
the old Indian gods of war, rain, harvest, and the 
like. Facts confirm the claim that only a. small 
minority of the Indians ever really accepted the 
Christian religion in spirit. For the most part, the 
Indians have lived and died as pagan as did their 
fathers. While outwardly accepting the white man’s 
religion, observing its imposed penances and forms, 
at heart they hated a religion that brought them no 
material or moral benefits. 


OR centuries, while the Indian bowed before 

the images and pictures of saints, he has con- 
tinued to revere the old ancestral gods of his people. 
The following incident serves as illustration: In 
one of the remote mountain pueblos, the priest 
who first went among those Indians found them so. 
devoted to a wooden idol that nothing he could~ 
say would induce them to part with this ancient 
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object of worship. This priest, with the help of an 
Indian artist, changed the lines of the face slightly, 
giving it more of an Italian than Indian cast of 
countenance, and gave the idol the name of a 
Christian saint. For generations the Indians wor- 
shiped their old ancestral god under the new name. 
One day a new priest arrived in that mountain 
pueblo. He was disgusted with the appearance of 
the old idol, and ordered a new, up-to-date image of 
the saint. When it arrived, he threw the old Indian 
effigy on the woodpile, whence indignant devotees 


rescued it and conveyed it to a place of safety.’ 


Then when the revolution came, the first thing 
those Indians did was to rush into the church 
and shoot the modern contraption to shreds. 

This background must be kept in mind by any 
who would understand the new Indian psychology 
in Mexico. As the successors of Louis XIV suffered 
for the excesses of his reign, so the priests of today 
in Mexico are reaping the harvest for which the 
seeds were scattered with reckless hands by the 
Spaniards centuries ago. 


HE new Indian psychology is not a dream, but 

an aggressive spirit in Mexico. It demands ac- 
tion. The Indians do not expect help from anyone; 
they are determined to work out their own salva- 
tion. Neither will they permit outside interference in 
their internal affairs. During a recent disaster the 
Red Cross from the United States attempted 
prompt relief. The Mexican people requested them 
to withdraw, saying they could take care of their 
own destitute people. They have a carefully thought- 
out program into which they are thrusting the 
thought and passion of their souls. 

Organized labor is probably the most powerful 
force in Mexico today. Over one and a half million 
workers are bound together by a real bond of 
affection —a brotherhood hitherto unknown in 
Mexico. The conditions under which labor once 
worked in Mexico are unbelievable. Sixty per cent 
of the workers in the textile mills were victims of 
tuberculosis because of the prevailing unsanitary 
conditions. Of the men who worked in the Mexican 
mines, fifty-two out of every hundred were killed 
or injured during the year. Big dividends to foreign 
owners were secured at the price of a tremendous 
toll of life. Organized labor insists on safety, sanita- 
tion, and care for the injured. Mexican labor never 
will submit to the return of the old peonage system 
that prevailed before the revolution. Organized 
labor is back of the Calles Government. It will 
support it and fight for it if necessary against all 
foes, foreign or ecclesiastic. 

I was invited to spend an evening in the home and 
studio of Diego Rivera, the Indian artist, who 
studied for fifteen years in Paris. Rivera, by the 
way, received the first prize at the Pan-American 
Art Exhibition in Los Angeles some time ago for a 


painting of an Indian woman heavily burdened. 
He returned to Mexico after years of study in the 
best art schools of the world, and has since been 
engaged by the Government to decorate the walls 
of public buildings, schools, and colleges with mural 
paintings of Indian life. He is creating an apprecia- 
tion of Aztec art in the minds of the youth of 
Mexico. He has followed faithfully all phases 
of Indian life since the conquest, and reproduces 
Indian life as seen in their wars, their religious 
rites, their work, their festivals, and their suf- 


- ferings, culminating in the ten years of revolu- 


tion and the present industrial and educational 
awakening. 

Large paintings of the beautiful monuments of 
the past as well as photographs of the indigenous 
Mexican families have been placed in the school- 
rooms in the hope of reawakening the artistic sense 
where it has survived. Everywhere on the walls of 
schools and public buildings Indian art greets the 
eye, and through this visual channel impresses its 
truth upon the observer. 

In Mexico City there are a score of new buildings 
in which the old architecture is: adapted to new 
ends. They are easily recognizable by the use they 
make of the two typical stones—the dark red 
tezontle and the bright gray chicluca—and the glazed 
tile ornaments. In no country in the world has such 
an effort been made to educate a people concerning 
their past as represented in art and architecture 
as in Mexico today. 


Ro four hundred years the barefooted Indian, 
bent almost double beneath his heavy burden, 
trotted along the streets of Mexican cities and over 


». the mountain trails. During all of these terrible 


centuries the Indian was only a beast of burden 
in the eyes of his white master. And because 
of his inferiority complex, the Indian regarded 
himself as little better than did his master. Formerly 
only the whites who wore shoes walked on the 
smooth sidewalks. Today the Indian, in many cases 
barefooted as of old, often staggering under his 
heavy load, has come up on the sidewalk. The old 
inferiority complex is giving place to a new self- 
<tonfidence. Recently, a well-to-do Indian in Mexico 
City offered to pay a thousand pesos a month 
toward a special school to test the Indian mind. 
According to his proposition, Indian and white 
children with as nearly the same equipment as 
possible are to study the same subjects under the 
same teachers.- He believes the Indian mind will 
prove to be just as susceptible to improvement 
as the white. 
An Indian once said to me: “Our ancestors had 
developed a high degree of civilization when your 
English ancestors were beer-drinking savages.” 


They point to the pyramids and ancient temples, — 


which show that more than (Continued on page 168) 
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Radio Where the Red Flag Flies 


By H. V. Kaltenborn 


and real achievement in 





just happens; it de- 

velops according to 
a very definite theory. 
But since most things 
insist upon developing 
in a different direction 
from that which is or- 
dained, Russia has be- 
come topsy-turvy. 
Theory points one way; 


[; Russia nothing 





“American broadcasting stations are supposed 
to transmit what the people want. In Russia they 
transmit what the Government thinks the people 
ought to have.’’ Thus Mr. Kaltenborn, an editor of 
the Brooklyn “‘ Daily Eagle,” 
sands of listeners for his weekly broadcasts of news 
events, describes the plight of Russian radio fans. 
The author’s recent trip to Russia furnished 
material for this interesting survey of radio in 

the Soviet Republic 


radio as in most other 
fields. Theorizing has 
always been one of Rus- 
sia’s favorite indoor 
sports. He who judges 
the Soviet régime only 
for what it has tried 
and failed to do mis- 
judges the world’s most 
interesting political and 


and known to thou- 








practice goes another. 
Government in business is everywhere, but business 
in government — that is quite a different matter. 

The Soviet authorities believe in a mechanistic 
universe. Their art, their poetry, their oratory 
exalt the machine. In Soviet terminology the old 
phrase, deus ex machina, acquires a new meaning; 
for the Soviet god is the god of the machine. He 
alone is supreme and superb. His staccato rhythms 
govern the universe; his is the siren’s song with 
which the Bolsheviki would call Russia’s millions 
to new achievements, electrically energized and 
organized. ““We worship American efficiency,” I 
was told at the Foreign Office in Moscow. “‘ America 
exemplifies our ideal of productive organization. 
That is why we want your engineers, your power 
plants, your mechanized agriculture, your labor- 
saving appliances, your large-scale production. 

The American’s place in unrecognized Russia is 


one of the thousand contradictions he confronts™ 


upon arriving in that country. His is the only im- 
portant Government which ‘refuses to grant Russia 
political recognition, and yet it is his country that 
Russia emulates and admires. 

Radio represents the newest application of 
electric energy. America has developed it beyond 
any other nation; therefore, Russian government 
officials draw up plans and prepare diagrams linking . 
up all the Soviet republics with a series of American 
superpower broadcasting stations, equipping every 
village with the best American receiving sets and 
loud-speaker installations that will make it possible 
for Red leaders speaking in Moscow to be heard 
wherever the Red flag flies. Like most Russian plans, 


these are still on paper; every Russian government * 


bureau is choked with graphs, blue prints, diagrams, 
and tables picturing the future. Realization never 


catches up to prediction, but as yet there is no 


diminution in enthusiastic prophecy. Several times “ 


the millennium has had to be postponed, but those 
in authority still assert with apparent sincerity that 
it is surely on the way. Yet there is real progress 


economic experiment. 
In view of Russian character, Russian tradition, 
and recent Russian history, it is much more astound- 
ing that the past has, in some degree, been van- 
quished than that the predicted future has not been 
turned into a realized present. 

At the Moscow office of Russia’s only radio cor- 
poration a white-bloused workman, risen from the 
ranks, was in charge as general manager. A loud- 
speaker braying into the ears of passers-by a bari- 
tone solo from “Le Coq d’Or” pointed the way to 
the company’s office. In a window on the ground 
floor were small receiving sets of an antiquated type. 
A few ragged strollers surveyed them curiously, 


‘looking first at the window and then at the braying 


horn overhead. The manager had been informed by 
the Foreign Office that an inquiring American would 
visit him and he was cordial and frankly communi- 


* cative. Most Russians not occupying key positions 


in the Government are loquacious and not afraid 
to speak their minds. He explained that his company 
had conducted Russia’s only broadcasting station 
until this was taken over by the Comintern, the 
Communist International, which now controls it. 
This Moscow station which began with a 250-watt 
transmitter has steadily raised its power and is now 
using superpower equipment. It is the best station 
in Russia and transmits the great public events 
in Red Square, which rank as the outstanding 
features. For the Red Square is to Moscow what 
the Place de la Concorde is to Paris or the Schloss 
Platz to Berlin. 


ELLING receiving sets to the general public was 
not permitted in Russia for several years after 
the radio became popular here. Throughout 1926 
the average purchaser was still buying a crystal set. 
That is all most Russians can afford; and since the 
only worth-while Russian programs are broadcast 
in Leningrad and Moscow, a crystal set answers 
most purposes. Like almost everything else in Russia, 
radios are expensive. A crystal set of ‘the simplest 
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type sells for $2.50, a one-tube set for $25, and a four 
tube set — the most elaborate in stock — for $83. 
In accordance with sound Communist principles, 
Russian retail prices are most reasonable for necessi- 
ties and most unreasonable for luxuries. The same 
one-tube set here would cost about $15, and the 
four-tube set, $40. 

There are twenty-four large broadcasting stations 
in operation throughout the Soviet Union. Powerful 
new stations are to be established in the Ural 
Mountains, on the Black Sea, in Leningrad, in 
mid-Siberia, and on the Pacific Coast at Vladivostok. 
As the more important stations carry well over a 
distance of 660 miles in summer and 1,600 miles in 
winter, it is estimated that superpower stations 
established at these points will make simultaneous 
broadcasting throughout the 
Soviet Union possible. 

American broadcasting sta- 
tions are supposed to transmit 
~ what the people want. In 
Russia they transmit what the 
Government thinks the people 
ought to have. When asked 
what type of entertainment 
the listeners-in preferred, the 
manager of Russia’s Radio 
Corporation answered without 
hesitation: “‘They like to hear 
the Red leaders speak.” When 
told that every census ever 
taken of an American radio 
audience indicated a prefer- 000 
ence for jazz, he smiled and 
said: “‘ Well, I suppose that the 
majority of our listeners prefer 
cheerful music, but we don’t 
give them much of it.” 

About one thousand letters 
a month are coming in from 
the radio audience of the 
Comintern station. That is a large number consider- 
ing the generally backward state of things in Russia. 
Many letters come from Communists in charge of 
village reading rooms where there are receiving sets. 
They report the reactions of the peasants and help 
keep the Government informed upon what the 
muzhik is thinking and saying. Every Russian 
muzhik has heard of the Kremlin in Moscow, and 
when told that the Kremlin chimes are broadcast 
each midnight, he is not content until he has heard 
them. From all over Russia came the request to 
have the Kremlin chimes broadcast on Sunday 
afternoons as well, in order that they might be 
enjoyed by the peasant and his family. The street 
noises from the heart of Moscow, which are trans- 
mitted for several minutes just before the sounding 
of the midnight chimes, also thrilled the Russian 
farmer. He had never heard anything beyond the 


‘ 


See 


‘ONLY THE PRACTICAL HAS VALUE” 
THE SOVIET DRAFTSMAN, KRINSKI, VISUALIZES THE 
FUTURE RUSSIAN CITY WITH ANTENNAE RADIATING 
FROM THE CHURCH SPIRES 





familiar sounds of his native village. To him the 
clang of street cars, motor-car sirens, street cries, 
and the hum of traffic carried the vision of a new and 
magic world. 

It is because radio affords such a wonderful 
opportunity to reach the minds of the illiterate 
peasantry that its development has an important 
place on the government program. A public loan 
to purchase receiving sets for village reading rooms 
is being planned. It is to be solicited with the slogan, 
“A radio for every village.” In 1928, when there will 
be a tremendous celebration throughout the Soviet 
Union to mark the tenth anniversary of the Red 
régime, every village of any size is expected to 
participate in the chief Moscow ceremonies by way 
of the loud-speaker. On the occasion of the Djer- 
shinsky funeral last summer, 
the chain-station system was 
first tried on a large scale. The 
enthusiastic response to that 
experiment convinced the So- 
viet leaders that in radio they 
have a wonderful new weapon 
for fostering loyalty to the 
Communist party. The effec- 
tive use of radio for propa- 
ganda purposes is one of 
several reasons why the Red 
régime is so firmly established. 

The Red army and the 
trade unions have their own 
\ broadcasting stations in Mos- 

cow, but they do not use them 
for entertainment purposes; 
nor is advertising over the air 
permitted. Russia’s leaders 
consider that advertising is 
economic waste unless it is 
directed to the spread of 
Communist ideas. Radio sta- 
tions are run as cultural 
enterprises. Their programs are published daily in 
the newspapers. The Comintern Station in Moscow 
is usually on the air from 4 P.M. until 11.30 P.M. 
The evening hours are generally devoted to a pro- 
gram picked up at some remote control point. 
Opera performances, plays, concerts, and public 
meetings alternate. Here is a typical program: 
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Midnight to 12.30 a.M.: Tass 

8 to g: Tass 

10.30 to 11.55: Tass 

1 p.M.: Weather Report 

4 to 4.30: Boy Scouts 

4.30 to 5.20: Tass 

5-20 to 6.20: Lectures and reports 
6.20 to 7.05: The Radio Newspaper 
7.05 to 7.55: Tass 

8 to 11.30: Opera 

11.55: Kremlin Chimes play the “International” 
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Like most modern Russian words describing an 
organization, “Tass” is an abbreviation. The full 
name might be something like “United and As- 
sociated Press of the Union of Soviet Republics.” 
It is the official governmental agency which has a 
monopoly of the news going out of the Soviet Union. 
Whatever news comes into the Union from abroad, 
whatever news is developed in the Union, and most 
of the news sent out is written, edited, and handled 
by representatives of this agency. Its customers 
include village publications as well as the Moscow 
Isvestia, with its 500,000 daily circulation, and the 
Moscow Pravda, with a circulation of 400,000. Of 
the 550 newspapers served by the Tass agency, 
one hundred have no wire connection with the 
outside world. To us telegraph service and the 
newspaper are synonomous terms. In Russia, where 
Twentieth Century civilization is being borne full- 
panoplied into a medizval world, one hundred 
fairly important communities have neither rail- 
roads, telegraphs, nor telephones; they have only 
radios to receive and transmit news. Five times 
each day the central office of Tass, located in a 
remodeled Moscow palace, issues news reports to its 


168 radio customers publishing newspapers in an 
area which radiates 1,800 miles in all directions. 
A bored-looking, béarded youth sitting in front of 
a microphone holds a printed sheet in one hand and 
a cigarette in the other — all Russians, male and 
female, smoke while they work — and reads news 
dispatches sent to him from the copy editor’s desk 
in a musical, well-modulated voice — only graduates 
of the Moscow School of Dramatic Expression are 
employed for this task. In the three hours and a half 
of daily transmission from four to five thousand 
words are put on the air. 


N the offices of 168 Russian newspapers trained 
receivers write out what they hear. Stenographic 
reproduction is not permitted. “We tried speeding 
up transmission and recording stenographically,” 
said M. Doletzky, the capable organizer of the Tass 
service. “It made for error and we gave it up. Our 
present method has reduced errors to one fifth of 
what they are in transmission by telegraph.” He 
laughed upon being asked whether he was not afraid 
of reducing circulation or giving away his mer- 
chandise by broadcasting (Continued on page 168) 


Back Stage in Washington 
Paeans of Felicity — and Mr. Heflin 


HATEVER the outcome of the Nicara- 
guan affair, nothing for a long time has 
presented a more charming picture than 
Hiram Johnson placing his pudgy arms lovingly 


about the collar bones of the President. It was a__ 


touching scene, Hiram protecting Mr. Coolidge from 
the shafts of Borah. And it was Hiram, I am told, 
who coined the phrase “spearless leader” to tie to 
the Borahlian locks. What fast friends they once 
were! How sadly have they fallen out! Estrange- 
ment dates from the 1920 Republican Convention 
when Borah, who had taken the stump for the 
Californian, refused to “go through” with a speech 
that would have made the delegates forget the 
source of the money in their pockets. Every now 
and then from a perch in the press gallery, I would 
notice Idaho casting shy, timid glances toward 
California; warm glances, they seemed, until I felt 


obliged to blush as if 


that. He reminds one always of the boy who nearly 
went to the garden to eat worms. Nobody loves him, 
poor fellow. He can hardly speak to a soul because 
at some time in his life he is certain to have been 
offended by him. So Hiram has as many supposed 
enemies as “‘sirs” in his speeches, and he has never 
made a speech in which “sir” did not occur every 
sentence; “Mr. President, sir,” he starts off, and 
with “sir” he finishes. 

If I were to say a good word for Hiram, I would 
say he washes his iron-gray hair on the days he 
intends to make a speech, for, parted in the middle, 
it stands straight on end as his rotund figure shakes 
and vibrates with the emphasis of his “sirs.” 
Curiously enough, the Johnsonian hand shakes 
perceptibly as he reads his manuscript, a strange 
failing in such a seasoned campaigner. But the 
Senator is essentially practical. I remember in 1924 

that he demanded $3,000 





intruding on a _ lover’s 


cash in advance before 





reconciliation. But even 
Borah, with his girlish 
bob, has not been able 
to palpitate the frozen 
heart of the once tender 
Hiram. 

Johnson’s life is like 


One happy outcome of the Nicaraguan crisis, 
our Washington correspondent feels, is Senator 
Johnson's rallying to the defense of a harried 
Administration in the face of Senator Borah’s 
wrath. Mr. Heflin, Alabama’s stalwart son hitherto 
mentioned in our pages, also comes back stage this 
week and does a brief turn behind the footlights 





mounting the platform 


to make. one speech for 
the Republican party. As 
one canny and resource- 
ful Senator remarked: 
“New Year’s is here, the 
bills are unopened on my 
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desk, I will wire to New York for some ‘more 
speaking engagements.” 

I am also indebted to Nicaragua for the oppor- 
tunity of peeping into the sanctum of the Foreign 
Relations Committee to see Mr. Kellogg at one end 
of the long, green baize-covered: table and Mr. 
Borah standing behind the chairman’s chair, his 
arms folded across its high back, glaring at the 
irascible Secretary. Then it was that Hiram Johnson 
rushed precipitately to the defense of the Secretary 
of State, a mouse caught between the leonine claws 
of Mr. Borah; Johnson interfering with the mouse 
brought to make a Senatorial holiday. It was 
Johnson who, with an abundance of “sirs,” pointed 
out that intervention was justifiable if it prevented 
Mussolini from coming to the protection of the 
Italian colony at Corinto. The picture of Signor 
Mussolini presented such a horrid image to Mr. 
Johnson that, as I have said, he clasped Calvin to 
his bosom, and again astonished Mr. Borah. 


+ es Nicaragua has given us much to be grate- 
ful for. It has shown a number of our best per- 
formers in a new light. To some persons it doubtless 
brought home in a new way the amazing extent to 
which Mr. Coolidge can play politics. He dosed 
the pacifists aplenty by refusing to appropriate for 
the three cruisers remaining in the 1924 program. 
His Nicaraguan stand seems to have been actuated 
by a desire to appease Catholic rage over Mexico 
and to gratify the big business interests of the land 
by once again sanctifying the rights of private 
property. 

But Nicaragua indicated clearly a significant 
change, coming quite unheralded. First, the country 
is almost ready to go to war again. Second, we are no 
longer frightened by the mere mention of the word 
“Bolshevist.” That we should be ready to go to 
war again under the economical Administration of 
Mr. Coolidge may not instantly appear so startling 
as the fact that we are no longer terrified by the 
spectre of Bolshevism in the heydey of our pros- 
perity. Our best conservatives, for a number of 
years, had formed rather a habit of referring to 
anyone with whose views they disagreed as a 
“Bolshevist.” Two or three years ago the pub- 
lication of the Kellogg memorandum, containing 
as it did the vaguest ramblings that ever outpoured 
from a radical convention, would have produced a 
profound feeling of shock and indignation through- 
out the republic. Today even the great metro- 
politan dailies laugh themselves sick over last 
year’s bugaboo and refuse to be impressed. 

Bolshevism, as represented by resolutions passed 
by the Third International and not backed up by 
concrete evidence of the work of agents in this 
country, failed wholly to terrify. In that I see a 
distinct dark splotch appearing in the prior clear-. 
ness of the Coolidge complexion. It indicates the 


arrival of a more liberal national attitude and a | 


falling away from the hidebound conservatism that 
has been the Administration’s chief asset. The 
acceptance of the inevitability of war and even the 
thrill of expectance over a. “small” war — and to 
prove this I would only refer to an editorial in the 
staid New York Times, in which were included the 
words “war must be only the last resort” — also 
runs along with the trend that now welcomes an 
exhilarating change from the prosaic contentment 
of prosperity. These obvious reactions are un- 
mistakable. They forebode no good for the political 
future of the President. 


HE wicked press will prove the ruin of Tom 

Heflin. He has at last found an entry to the 
first pages. Any day I expect to hear a popping, as 
from a machine gun, when the Heflin buttons on the 
Heflin white waistcoat become no longer strong 
enough to withhold the mighty poundings that go 
on within. The Alabama Senator has discovered 
that if he makes wild statements enough, if he 
attacks persons small enough, if he calls high and 
low thieves, liars, boodlers, and whatnot, he can 
_reach the foremost columns of the despised news- 
“papers. Time was when the whole press gallery of 
the Senate marched out when Tom Heflin squirted 
vitriol on the “wolves of Wall street.” Now it sits 
enraptured as he hangs Fall, electrocutes Doheny, 
spanks the boy jury, impeaches the judge, disinters 
Jess Smith, and commits, in one speech, any number 
of high crimes and misdemeanors for which his 
Senatorial immunity allows him full freedom. Were 
he responsible — and that I deny three times over 
— he would be held in contempt by any justice of 
the peace in the land. 

The story has long been in circulation in Wash- 
ington of how Mr. William A. Brady, the theat- 
rical producer, after spending fifteen minutes in 
the gallery, dashed to the lobby of the Senate and 
offered the Senator $500 a night, provided he would 
appear on the big-time circuit in his Senatorial garb. 
According to the well-seasoned judgment of Mr. 
Brady, Heflin would need merely to strut across 
any vaudeville stage to bring down the house. 





Bells 


She tied little bells to her inside soul, 
Bells all shapen in laughter, 

She said: “Existence is very droll!” 
And squinted her nose thereafter. 


The wind was still, and the owl was still, 
To hearken this lady’s laughter, 
Before a bell went suddenly shrill, 
And long — O centuries — after. 
Vircinta Moore. 
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The Shadow Stage 


Several Crumbs from Gallic Tables 


F the recent trend of the cinema 
| means anything — and it might — 
the Great American Movie will be 
laid in Paris. Since Lubitsch’s “The 
Marriage Circle” and Chaplin’s “A 
Woman of Paris,” both deservedly famous, 
the Eiffel Tower has become to the Amer- 
ican producer what the muezzin is to the 
good Moslem, and there has been much 
tapping of foreheads to the earth. Indeed, 
any photoplay that pretends to reveal the 
more recherché folk ways of the postwar 
generation and does not open with a 
shot of the great iron needle beside the 
Seine or of the Place de’Etoile might as 
well never have opened at all. Not to be 
outdone by the masses whom he serves, 
the producer has kept himself abreast of 
the mass belief that all the best brands of 
savoir-faire come from the place where all 
good Americans go to die and almost do. 
For a time after the Chaplin and Lu- 
bitsch films devotion to this faith suffered 
an interruption. “The Big Parade” made 
its hit, and it became advisable to fore- 
swear Parisian chic for the more certain 
rewards that lay in the discovery that 
there had been a war. The exploitation of 
the Army, the Navy, the Marines, and 
Big Bertha became metal more attractive 
overnight, and French sophistication 
languished. Although this cashing in on 
the late slaughter has not entirely lost its 
momentum, the bottom is falling out 
of the war market. An airplane picture, 
“Wings,” is still to come, and possibly 
someone will bethink him that nothing 
has been done for the Sanitary Corps, the 
enlisted cooks, and the desk majors and 
proceed to remedy the neglect. That, as 
the handwriting-on-the-wall experts will 
tell anyone, would be simple fatuity. 
They themselves are rushing back from 
the front to the Champs Flysées. 


‘i picture, “So This Is Paris” has 
been hitherto reported as a farce of 
no pretentions and of feathery weight. 
Silly and gay and carefree, it is either the 
essence of cinema wit or addled nonsense, 
depending chiefly on whether or not you 
think “Soup of the evening, beautiful 
soup!” and “The Owl and the Pussycat” 
are funny. Latterly, two additional 
pseudo-Gallic pieces have put in appear- 
ance, “The Popular Sin” and “Blonde 
or Brunette,” both farces on those lighter 
sides of life, marriage and divorce — 
polite farces, it must be added, for they 
subscribe to the attitude that the only sin 
of consequence is bad taste, and that the 
worst possible taste is to turn dourgeois 


By Perceval Reniers 


and raise ructions when one’s wife or 
husband displays a hankering for legal 
procedure. 

“The Popular Sin” recounts an ex- 
change of partners that starts with the 
wife’s raising her eyebrows over the con- 
tinued nocturnal absences of her husband. 
Or perhaps it was only one eyebrow. 
These things are frightfully suave and 
good mannered nowadays and can evolve 
more drastic dénouements from a smile or 
a frown in the wrong place than used to 
eventuate from a fine exhibition of wife 
beating. At any rate, madame, just a 




















From a caricature in the New York ‘‘ Evening Post" 
‘“ HOLLYWOOD'S FIRST PARISIAN 


little more discomfited than a movie 
Parisienne of her cynical set has a right 
to be, makes use of her native adaptability 
instead of a rolling-pin and falls in love 
with another man. Her husband, being a 
gentleman of sorts, bestows his blessing. 
Divorce and second marriage follow. 
Thereafter I lost track of the various ex- 
cursions between the marriage bureau 
and the divorce court; but be assured 
that it was all accomplished with such 
good form that only the most hypersen- 
sitive of neighbors could have complained 
to the police. 

Similarly, rowdyism is * taboo in 
“Blonde or Brunette,” wherein Adolphe 
Menjou, Hollywood’s first Parisian, di- 
vides the honors with Greta” Nissen, 
Scandinavia’s gift to the cinema, but not 
quite evenly. The lady cakes the greater 
share. She it is who, starting the marital 
merry-go-round as a simple country girl, 
has a sudden rush of night life to the head 
immediately she is established in Paris. 


She makes such considerable strides that 
her sophisticated Parisian mate becomes 
just a trifle stuffy by comparison and is 
caught shamefully out of sorts at one of 
her matutinal receptions. Hence, divorce, 
as is proper, and another marriage for 
him, which is a bore. After a long farcical 
interlude in which the first and second 
wives, the husband, grandma, a trunk, and 
two bedrooms are thoroughly scrambled, 
another divorce impends, happily for all. 


ATENTLY, these polished monkey- 
shines are artificial, superficial, and 
reminiscent — except for the polish. In this 
the films have, for the nonce, turned their 
backs on moralist, choleric passion, and 
churlishness alike, and by reason of the 
volte-face find themselves shoulder to 
shoulder with the latest fashion of the 
legitimate stage. By way of Paris they 
have swung abreast of no less than 
Messrs. Somerset Maugham and Noel 
Coward, champions of urbanity in “The 
Constant Wife” and “This Was a Man.” 
This purely fortuitous alignment may 
be a matter for chuckles and chestiness in 
the motion-picture studios, but this de- 
partment hopes it may be forgiven for 
finding it just amusing. For, mark you, 
this civilized amorality, this graceful 
cynicism which the most stylish play- 
wrights and films are sharing just now to 
their considerable satisfaction as Anglo- 
Saxon innovators are scraps from the 
Gallic tables. Had it not been the good 
Nordic custom to delete such points of 
view from French plays from time out of 
mind we might by now have become as 
accustomed to them as the Parisian, in- 
stead of crowing over what may turn out to 
be “chalk eggs, luring the thinker to sit.” 
There is, I should say, no grave danger 
in the “discovery” — Anglo-Saxon model 
— that love’s sad satiety does not always 
demand hot tears, welkin ringing, and 
the straight path to delirium tremens. 
The danger lies in mistaking the point of 
view for drama. Not many good shows 
have been made out of turning the other 
cheek or a tolerant shrug of the shoulders. 
Charm:ng and complaisant though they 
may be, they are the negative terminals 
of human behavior, and dramatic current, 
like any other, requires something posi- 
tive besides. The photoplays in question 
have got round the difficulty rather 
neatly by substituting a sense of style. 
That in itself is splendid, but if perma- 
nent substitution curns it into hokum, let 
us hope that some producer discovers 
another war. 
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Readers and Writers 


NCE again I have had several 
O sharp reminders in succession of 
the differences between English 
and American literary critics. I had been 
looking over no less than three collections 
of reviews and literary essays, all of which 
were issued toward the end of last year, 
when I began to read Arthur Clutton- 
Brock’s posthumous volume of “Essays 
on Literature and Life” (Dutton). Clut- 
ton-Brook was one of the most regular 
contributors to the London Times Liter- 
ary Supplement, and readers of that 
periodical will recognize in this collection, 
as in “Essays on Books” and “More 
Essays on Books,” many of the articles 
which usually received the place of honor 
on the front page. 

Most of the essays in the three an- 
thologies, L. W. Smith’s “Current 
Reviews” (Holt), J. C. Bowman’s “Con- 
temporary American Criticism” (Holt), 
and William A. Drake’s “American 
Criticism, 1926” (Harcourt), have little 
scholarly appeal. Clutton-Brock’s essays 
have nothing journalistic in them, al- 
though produced in the course of weekly 
journalism and aiming at nothing more 
than being competent literary essays on 
current books. It is true that “current” 
must be understood to include new edi- 
tions of the classics, for there are two 
papers on Blake, one on Shelley, one on 
Wordsworth, and one on Matthew Arnold, 
as well as those on Croce, George Moore, 
Bernard Shaw, and others. Whatever 
the subject may be, the critic always 
comes to it with a mind well stored with 
the best in literature. He is not merely a 
taster of new books, for his experience 
and understanding of the old are his guide 
in his selection and appreciation of the 
new. Through the whole volume runs a 
sense, a consciousness of tradition, which 
is absent from the similar articles collected 
from the writings of the author’s Ameri- 
can colleagues. 


LUTTON-BROCK was obviously a 

serious critic; a highly conservative 
English gentleman. Yet, as his essay on 
Croce shows, he was not as insular as 
some of his fellows, and as his essay, 
“Puritanism and Art,” indicates, he was 
not ridden by that obsession of respecta- 
bility which invariably mars the utter- 
ances of those American conservatives 
with whom he has most affinity. Mr. 
Bowman and Mr. Smith would find a 
place for him, I feel sure, were their 
selection to include British reviewers; 
but Mr. Drake, if I understand his pref- 
ace rightly, has no use for such criticism 
as this. Clutton-Brock was too well 


By Ernest Boyd 





informed a scholar to meet the choice of 
an editor whose preference is clearly for 
mere reviewing and for essays with 
pretentions to “‘audacity.” 

Compared with some of those included 
in “American Criticism,” his essays will 
seem a little dull. Should one be smart 
and provocative when writing about 
Wordsworth? Is Hazlitt a good peg upon 
which to hang a series of quips at the 
expense of all one’s contemporaries? 
Clutton-Brock had no tendency toward 
iconoclasm, and the worst of which he 
was accused was a certain preachiness. 
At times I wish he were less orthodox, 
but his dignified appreciation of what is 
fine appeals to one more, and more en- 
duringly, than the stunt articles which 
Mr. Drake imagines to be specimens of 
criticism of permanent worth. If Clutton- 
Brock were to indulge in a little heresy, 
if he were, for a moment, to become a 
devil’s advocate and advance some here- 
sies at the expense of the great, he 
would be entitled to the hearing to which 
his previous critical achievements entitle 
him, and without which his iconoclasm 
would be mere impertinence. 

However, as Simeon Strunsky recently 
pointed out in one of his sly essays in the 
New York Times, in this age of “revolt” 
and “iconoclasm” America is exercising 
her immemorial privilege to be more 
childishly and exuberantly disillusioned 
and iconoclastic than any of the sick and 
weary nations of Europe, where a certain 
pessimistic lassitude is understandable. 
And so, I presume, it is natural for a 
critic who has contributed next to nothing 
to American literature to sweep aside all 
who have made that literature, with the 
editorial sanction of a young writer whose 
first book this anthology is. Like editor, 
like contributor, so to speak! When Paul 
Elmer More and Stuart P. Sherman used 
to sally forth against the young barba- 
rians of American literature, they at least 
attempted to support their adverse criti- 
cism with reasoned objection, and Mr. 
More had the record of many scholarly 


volumes behind him. But those were the 
unregenerate days, before the kinder- 
garten school of criticism was known. 
Nowadays, just as it is wrong and shame- 
ful to check and discipline a child under 
pain of frustrating its need for self-ex- 
pression, so one must never ask their 
credentials of the youthful /iterati. One 
must never say, “critic, heal thyself.” 

It has long been a contention of mine 
that this state of affairs, as yet mainly 
confined to this country, is due to the 
rift between academic and unacademic 
criticism in America. As whole areas of 
American life have been surrendered to 
inferior people, owing to the curious 
abdication of the older elements in the 
community, so the intellectual life of the 
country is rapidly being abandoned to 
those who have neither the experience 
nor the cultural traditions necessary to 
maintain real standards. 


N instance of the tendency to aban- 
don all criticism in the'face of success 
which has just come to my notice is the 
contrast between the comments on John 
Erskine’s “Sir Galahad” in the better 
class of American and English reviews. 
The Saturday Review of Literature printed 
a fine protest against “The Private Life 
of Helen of Troy,” but it came from 
Llewelyn Powys in England. Mr. Powys 
protested against the degradation of one 
of the great creations of the human im- 
agination, without referring to the ob- 
vious trick of the book. The trick, as | 
had the honor of pointing out in this 
place when the novel appeared, consists 
in taking a commonplace modern story 
and securing effects by the use of clas- 
sical names for characters essentially sub- 
urban and ignominious. “Sir Galahad” 
repeats the performance, and since the 
public likes that kind of thing, the author 
has an extended field before him. But it 
seems right to me that two London 
weeklies of the standing of the New 
Statesman and the Nation should print 
signed reviews emphasizing the essential 
cheapness and vulgarity of this device, 
which absolves the author from all the 
labor of either re-creating these charac- 
ters in their own age and out of their own 
psychology, or of inventing characters 
of his own who do not depend upon the 
great poets of immortal literature for 
whatever semblance of existence they 
may appear to have. Even Mark Twain 
would be forgotten if he had written 
nothing more than a series of “A Yankee 
at the Court of King Arthur.” Is it not 
the duty of American criticism to remind 
the educated public of this? 
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THE TWILIGHT OF THE WHITE 
RACES. By Maurice Muret. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $3.00. 


THE AMERICAN RACE PROBLEM. 
By E: B. Reuter. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell. $2.75. 


HESE are very busy days for the 
prophets of decay. Already we know 


that the Nordic is a back number, 
that democracy is decadent if not non- 
existent, and that Western civilization, by 
a law deduced and made popular in Ger- 
many, is going into limbo. And now the 
“twilight of the white races.” 

Two books, widely different in charac- 
ter, have just been published on the 
threatening dynamite of race antagonism, 
the one taking the whole world in sur- 
vey, the other, America. Maurice Muret, 
with the easy eloquence of a deputy in the 
French Chamber, darts lightly from peril 
to peril, depicting in one breath the men- 
ace of a united Islam, and in the next a 
black rising in America. Dr. E. B. Reuter, 
slow footed, moderate, and well docu- 
mented, achieves a volume that, for 
rounded scholarly treatment of the negro 
in America, is hard to beat. 

But M. Muret is writing another sort of 
book. It is unfair to bracket him with the 
doctor. He paints a vast canvas; he writes 
to excite and to warn. And he succeeds. 
The jacket states: “These pages are 
totally devoid of that sensationalism 
which serves only to blur,” and so forth. 
That is a little unfair to the book. M. 
Muret’s regiment of perils that lie in 
ambush for the white man, if they do not 
blur, will certainly dizzy him. They come 
fast in the book, which can be taken by 
the reader at a dogtrot, with fair confi- 
dence that sources and authorities will not 
impede him. The chief perils touched on 
by M. Muret are the threat to the French 
in North Africa, the threat to the English 
in India, Turkey against Europe, China 
against the West, Japan against America. 
There are three perils for the United 
States — an invasion from Japan, a revolt 
of the blacks in our midst, and an invasion 
of South American Indians. M.: Muret 
has sufficient information to start the 
reader thinking, if in no case does he 
convince by judgment and scholarship. 


UOTATIONS from Paul Valery, 

Jacques Bainville, and André Gide 
preface the first chapter, and every- 
where are phrases skillfully culled out 
of the work of authors stretching from 
Aristotle to Marcus Garvey. M. Muret 
begins with the disillusionment _fol- 
lowing the Great War. He enumerates 





A Challenge to White Supremacy 
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the many ways in which the war has 
shattered both the material and the moral 
structure of European civilization. He 
touches on the disastrous peace, and espe- 
cially the bane of Wilsonism and self- 
determination. On the heels of Wilsonism, 
and only a little worse, comes Bolshevism! 
Now there is the devil to pay. Succeeding 
chapters deal with the perils, and the final 
pages of the book suggest vaguely what 
can be done about it. Great Britain, de- 
spite weakness and past mistakes, is the 
obvious champion of the threatened white 
man in a hostile world; and the United 
States is likewise an important bulwark. 
But, “How will American civilization be 
able to resist such an onslaught?” he asks. 
“Her progress may be stopped by rival 
neighbors, who could command masses of 
coloured men compared to which the 
whole white race would be a negligible 
quantity. We must not forget that the 
Asiatics alone number nine hundred mil- 
lion, and that of the seventeen hundred 
million individuals living on the earth only 
five hundred and fifty million are white.” 


NE has mixed feelings in following 

M. Muret down his gamut of perils. 

The first is horror at the suggested conse- 
quences of racial antagonism. Another 
is skepticism of the soundness of the au- 
thor’s treatment, or the quality of his 
judgment. M. Muret has an uncanny 
faculty for picking the more romantic and 
sensational writers for the source of his 
opinions. Mr. Lothrop Stoddard, the avid 
discoverer of so many dangers, is a favor- 
ite stand-by, and so is Ossendowski, pre- 
sumably the author of “‘ Beasts, Men and 
Gods,” whom he refers to as “the well- 
known Pole.” One or two examples will 
indicate M. Muret’s methods of research. 
On page sixty-one, in a chapter entitled 
“The Dragon Among the Stars,” M. 
Muret writes, “Already there are Euro- 
peans who maintain that the Russian 
propaganda is successful, and in various 
articles in the Alsace Frangaise and the 
Matin the well-known Pole, Ossendowski, 
states as a fact that Asiatic solidarity will 
be realized tomorrow.” Attention is called 
to the phrases, “There are Europeans who 
maintain,” “various articles,” “‘the well- 
known Pole, Ossendowski,” and “states as 
a fact,” simply to give the tone of M. 
Muret’s research. On the whole, we recom- 
mend that all critically minded Americans 
read this eloquent and hasty book on a 


subject of the profoundest importance to. 


Western civilization. More careful stu- 
dents will, we hope, follow to take up the 
trail blazed by M. Muret. 

Though the American negro has been 





the subject of endless investigations and 
romantic educational movements, few 
even among the best friends of the race 
have approached the problem in the spirit 
of science. Prejudice, either romantic or 
hard-boiled, is to be found throughout the 
country. Dr. Reuter, however, in “The 
American Race Problem,” has striven 
with success to separate the small grain of 
scientific wheat from the chaff of opinion. 

On the stand that the negro is a race 
problem for both the white man and the 
black, he takes up every aspect of the 
American negro problem. Ten million 
blacks in the country, massed heavily in 
certain sections, threaten the white man 
with a change of blood and an alteration of 
his culture. Tables showing the progres- 
sive infiltration of black blood are a vivid 
reminder of this side of the white man’s 
problem. But Dr. Reuter is equally pains- 
taking in considering the problems that 
meet the negro in the face of a superior 
culture. Everyone has his own solution 
for racial disharmonies. Dr. Reuter offers 
none. He contents himself instead with an 
amazingly complete presentation of all the 
data, historical, biological, and economic. 
“Many persons,” he remarks, “who 
would frankly recognize their inability to 
deal with a simple thing like the adjust- 
ment of a gas engine and call in a me- 
chanic assume their entire competence in 
the field of social phenomena.” 


HERE are three chapters which to 

the average American and the special 
student of the negro will present fresh 
material, or old and scattered material 
in a new and significant assembly: those 
on “Racial Differences,” “Negro Sex and 
Family Life,” and “The Economic Status 
of the Negro.” A detail from the first of 
these illustrates the author’s method. The 
average white man believes implicitly that 
one certain proof of the negro’s being 
nearer the ape than himself is the bodily 
structure of the black man. Dr. Reuter 
examines the characteristics of the two 
races one by one, giving only the recog- 
nized conclusions of science. In two 
instances they stand in provocative con- 
trast to popular belief. “Hairiness of 
body,” he writes, “is an ape-like charac- 
teristic and in this respect the white man 
is nearest to the apes and the Negro far- 
thest removed. . . . The full, red, everted 
lips of the Negro are perhaps the most hu- 
man of all physical characters, in the sense 
that they stand most markedly contrasted 
to the thin bloodless lips of the anthro- 
poids.” The book is not anti-Nordic, but 
it is a good education in racial modesty for 
anyone — including the negro. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Turkey. By Arnold J. Toynbee and 
Kenneth P. Kirkwood. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 


" HE epithet popularly associated 

with the Turks in the English mind 
is ‘unspeakable,’ and the inevitable re- 
action against this popular prejudice 
takes the form of representing the Turk 
as ‘the perfect gentleman’ who exhibits 
all the virtues which the ordinary English- 
man lacks. Both these pictures are fan- 
tastic, and both convict the people who 
draw them of failure to feel about the 
Turks as fellow men. Such pictures are 
not genuine attempts at portraiture but 
the targets for the innocuous discharge of 
emotions.” 

This paragraph from the first chapter 
of Professor Toynbee’s new book on 
Turkey, written in association with 
Kenneth P. Kirkwood, pictures two 
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A minister, three United 
States senators, forty-four 
editors and one hundred 
and sixteen reviewers say 
it is a fortunate thing for 
America that this novel 
was written. p 


_ 


Two government officials, 
seven editors and twenty- 
eight reviewers feel that 
the novel should not have 
been written. 
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In the meanwhile, nine 
large editions have been 
exhausted. 
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phases in Toynbee’s own attitude toward 
Turkey and the Turks. As editor, during 
the war, of the British “Blue Book” on 
the Armenian massacres, Professor Toyn- 
bee furnished the present generation with 
the basic evidence upon which they 
renewed for themselves the conception of 
the “terrible Turk” current at the time 
of the Bulgarian massacres so fiercely 
denounced by Gladstone. Then, in 1920, 
when he went to the Near East and was 
welcomed with open arms by the Greeks, 
who regarded him as one of the greatest 
Phil-Hellenes, he came into personal 
contact on their native soil with Greeks, 
Turks, and Armenians and discovered 
them all equally “terrible.” He therefore 
proceeded to proclaim his findings to the 
world. Naturally, to make up for his “‘ Blue 
Book” sins, he overemphasized the bad- 
ness of the Greeks and Armenians and 
the goodness of the Turks. His book “The 
Western Question in Greece and Turkey,” 
is the product of this period of reaction. 
In the present volume, . Professor 
Toynbee and his collaborator show 
balanced judgment and ‘scrupulous fair- 
ness. Their book is extremely well written 
and gives an excellent picture of the 
Westernization process in Turkey. In the 
first part, which presents a rapid survey 
of Ottoman history from 1373 to 1919, 
there is an unfortunate oversimplifica- 
tion of the lines of development of the 
Ottoman Empire. No doubt it would 
have been difficult to avoid this where so 
much time had to be covered in so few 
pages. However, the main part of the 
book, dealing with developments in 











Turkey from 1919 to date, is admirably 
done. 

No student of world affairs can afford 
to neglect this volume. The story of the 
Turkish Revolution, here portrayed, may 
be .regarded by historians a hundred 
years hence as far more extensive in its 
effects upon the political structure of the 
world than either the French or Russian 
Révolutions. 

Wituram Jourpan Rapp. 
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Edwin Arlington Robinson. By Ben Ray 
Redman. New York: Robert M. 
McBride & Co. $1.00. 


HE slow, sure, and unsensational 

rise of Robinson to a position which 
many critics consider the first among 
American poets is analyzed with keenness 
and good judgment by Ben Ray Redman 
in the “ Modern American Writers” series. 
We recommend the whole group which, 
under the editorship of Ernest Boyd, has 
already produced admirable studies of 


James Branch Cabell, Edith Wharton, 
Theodore Dreiser, H. L. Mencken, and 
Eugene O’Neill. 


* ee *K * 


The Wind of Complication. By Susan 
Ertz. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$2.00. 


HE short stories in this book are not 

profound studies of human life or 
extraordinary technical models, but they 
are swift-moving, varied tales of modern 
life in which many readers are bound to 
take a keen interest. Humor, situation, 
and a touch of the psychic are their 


elements. 
** *K *K * 


4ischylus and Sophocles. By John Tresid- 
der Sheppard, M.A., Hon. Litt.D. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.75. 

Modern Traits in Old Greek Life. By 
Charles Burton Gulick, A.M., Ph.D. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.25. 

FTER reading “Modern Traits in 
Old Greek Life,” the American 

will no longer say “That’s Greek to me” 
with the old meaning. Not only does 

Professor Gulick find many of our ways 

of thinking to be Greek,—a fact of 

common knowledge, — but he finds that 
he can trace such things as customs of 
eating and the slang of American news- 
boys to Attica — a fact not so well known. 

Of all the ways now open to taste the 

culture of the past, for those ignorant of 








the dead languages, the series “Our Debt 
to Greece and Rome” is one of the best. 
Another volume in the series just pub- 
lished is the one on Aéschylus and Soph- 
ocles, which is a good introduction to the 
two men who, in the Fourth Century B.c., 
laid the foundations of European drama. 


* * * * * 


Green Forest. By Nathalie Sedgwick Colby. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$2.00. 


HIS first novel of Mrs. Colby’s, in 

common with most other first fruits 
and a great many potboilers, sometimes 
assumes a sophisticated scorn of many 
things and people entitled to just as much 
respect as Mrs. Colby. But it is essentially 
fine and sound in the ideas it tries to send 
home. And, best of all, it reveals an au- 
thor with a definite ability to say what she 
thinks vividly, and with an imaginative 
humor that at once makes her the friend 
of her reader. The story itself can lay 
claim to little (Continued opp. page 168) 
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dent Carvin Coo.ipceE from the 
somewhat nebulous personality of 
the White House spokesman has caused 
no end of difficulty in Washington over 
Stans: the question of arbitrating 
Arbitrate” the present trouble with 
Mexico over the land and 
petroleum laws. On January 18, after 
Senator JosepH T. Rosinson’s resolution 
in favor of arbitration had been intro- 
duced in the Senate, it was indicated that 
the Administration was heartily in favor 
of such a plan. But at the following 
Friday’s conference with the correspond- 
ents, it became apparent from the 
spokesman’s remarks that the President 
felt there was nothing to arbitrate. 
Briefly, Mr. Coo.ipcE was shown to feel 
that since we had recognized Mexico in 
1923 under the express agreement that 
provisions of the 1917 constitution relat- 
ing to oil and land ownership should not 
be retroactive — that is, should not be 
made to apply to properties bought out- 
right by foreigners before 1917—there 
remained nothing to arbitrate. At least, 
that was the construction placed upon his 
remarks by the majority of the corre- 
spondents. Some of them, however, 
professed to read therein a different 
meaning and from this confusion, due to 
the fact that when speaking as the White 
House spokesman, the President is not 
quoted directly, a misunderstanding has 
arisen as to his exact position. 

But if there is a misunderstanding so 
far as the President is concerned, there 
exists none as to the Senate’s feelings in 
the matter. On January 25, that body 

adopted unanimously the 
bo Senate resolution of Senator Ros- 
sagrees : : 
Inson declaring for arbi- 
tration of the differences between Mexico 
and this Government. The vote was 79 
too, and while it is said that one or two 
Senators had expressed their opposition 
to the resolution, they were either absent 
from the Senate chamber or refrained 
from voting. The resolution does not 
direct the President to take steps toward 
arbitration, but merely expresses the 
Senate’s indorsement of such a policy. 

Mexico is said to have greeted with 
some consternation the report that 
President CooLIDGE was opposed to 
arbitration. According to a New York 
Times dispatch, officials in 
Mexico City fear that this 
unexpected bar to an arbi- 
tral adjudication of differences between 
the two Governments may lead to a 
severing of diplomatic relations, in which 
case the arms embargo which now 
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Edited by Stewart Beach 


restrains revolutionaries from securing 
war materials easily would be lifted. 
Which would mean another peril. 

The first step taken by the Mexican 
Government to enforce provisions of the 





The Week 


To arbitrate or not to arbitrate 
with Mexico? The spokesman: 
“Nothing to arbitrate.” The 
Senate: “Yes” —79-0.]“It’s a 
Long Way to Tipperary.” Nine- 
teen thousand British troops for 
China. Force, if necessary, will 
protect 4,000 American lives in 
Shanghai. More Marines. {Farm 
legislation again. Does the Farm 
bloc really want it to pass? JA 
way out of the radio chaos. The 
Government violates the Volstead 
Act. JA Stabilized Franc. (Hold 
off the debate on debts. — Poin- 
caré. JA Garibaldi disgraced. 











petroleum laws has been to refuse drilling 
permits to companies which had not filed 
confirmatory papers before 
= Can’t December oy Since these 
rill : 
permits were refused for 
land bought previous to 1917, it is felt 
in some quarters that the action may be 
the beginning of the crisis which has been 
brewing since the first of the year when 
the laws went into effect. The refusal of 
drilling permits has suspended a fair 
share of the work in the district about 
Tampico, and several thousand men have 
been thrown out of work. 

The situation in China continues grave. 
At Shanghai, which is regarded as the 
pivotal point of the present crisis, the 
first rioting has already occurred without, 

however, serious incident. 
More Clouds Conductors and motormen 

in C ake 

of the Municipal Tramway 
Company, who were parading in celebra- 
tion of a strike victory, were responsible 
for the clash with police in which several 
on both sides were injured. There were 
no deaths reported. Meanwhile, British 
and American forces are being hurried to 
the scene of the threatened trouble, in 
anticipation of a serious outbreak in 
Shanghai which might end in a wholesale 
massacre of foreigners. Nineteen thousand 
British reénforcements are said to have 
been en route or ready to embark for 
China; United States Marines from 
Guam have been moved to Manila that 
they may be nearer the storm center. 





Great Britain has expressed sympathy 
with the Nationalist movement and is 
said to be definitely opposed to any policy 
of coercion, but is evidently prepared to 
make every attempt to protect the lives 
and property of Britons in China. 

While the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs in Washington was reporting 
favorably the resolution introduced by 
Chairman STEPHEN G. Porter of Penn- 

_. sylvania, providing for the 
Fo me if United States immediately 
to enter into treaty nego- 
tiations with duly accredited agents of 
the Chinese Republic, President Coot- 
IDGE was informing Washington corre- 
spondents that his policy would be one of 
protecting American lives above all else, 
with force if necessary. He will make every 
effort to protect the 4,000 Americans in 
Shanghai, though there are difficulties 
connected with scattered American citi- 
zens in other parts in China. Mr. Coot- 
1DGE believes, however, that our problem 
in China is different from that of Great 
Britain, for Britain has concessions to 
protect. 

A correspondent of the New York 
Herald Tribune gives an interesting set of 
figures upon American nationals and in- 
terests in China. These figures, given out 

; __ by an “official in the State 
= ™ Department,” fix the num- 
ber of Americans in China 
at 12,000, and the value of American 
interests there at $150,000,000. Of the 
men in China, 1,500 are said to be mis- 
sionaries, 1,200 are in business, 200 in 
professional work, 175 in the United 
States Government service, 100 in the 
Chinese Government service, and 400 in 
unclassified occupations. Besides these, 
about 1,200 American citizens of the 
Chinese race have returned to China. It 
is interesting to compare the American 
population with figures upon the na- 
tionals of other countries. The Herald 
Tribune’s correspondent is authority for 
the statement that 198,000 Japanese are 
in China, 85,000 Russians, and 14,700 
British. The Japs and Russians, however, 
are largely concentrated in Manchuria, 
whereas most of the Americans and Brit- 
ish are in Shanghai, Hongkong, and the 
Yangtze River ports. 

The McNary-Haucen bill has been 
reported out favorably by the agricultural 
committees of both House and Senate and 
soon will be debated in the two Houses. 

Senator Cuarites L. Mc- 

on Save the Nary of Oregon, its sponsor 
armer.... 
in the Senate, and Repre- 
sentative Gitpert N. Haucen of Iowa, 
who is guiding its fortunes in the House, 
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profess to believe that it has a better 
chance of passing Congress than at the 
last session when it was defeated in both 
House and Senate. The soundness of the 
Senate defeat at the last session was 
something of a surprise, and later develop- 
ments seem to promise that the adverse 
vote will be cut materially if the bill is 
brought to a vote again. For last year, 
Senators from cotton States had promised 
their votes, and cotton was included as 
one of the favored crops. But at the last 
moment, many of them switched to the 
negative side, and while this loss hardly 
accounted for the measure’s defeat, it 
made the adverse vote considerably 
larger. This year the cotton crop is the 
largest on record, and, as a result, a huge 
surplus is on hand which has forced the 
price of cotton to a new low figure. With 
this serious condition at home staring 
in the face both Senators and Represen- 
tatives from the South, it is believed 
quite possible that their votes may be 
favorably cast. 

It is interesting, in this connection, 
to remember the comment of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT’S Washington correspondent 
in our issue of December 25. “The last 
ee thing that the farm bloc 
wants at this session is farm 
legislation,” he wrote. “That, perhaps, is 
why they are’ yelling loudest for it... . 
The big-belted boys who have grown up 
on corn bellow and bawl about the 
necessity of doing something, right off, 
now. While this loud-voiced racket is 
going on all over the Capitol, these same 
large-paunched gentlemen are seeing to 
it that nothing can be done to relieve the 
farmer.” 

New light was shed on the long-standing 
question as to the ethical and legal 
lengths to which the prohibition enforce- 
ment officers may go in their efforts to 
support the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Vol- 
stead Act in the Senate on 
January 25. With the publication by Sec- 
retary of the Treasury MELLON of a 
letter from Brig. Gen. Lincotn C. An- 
DREWS, Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in charge of prohibition enforcement, 
and Davin H. Bair, Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. Four devices lately 
employed by enforcement officers to 
entrap bootleggers and rum runners gen- 
erally were named by the enforcement 
heads as being contrary to the policies 
_ of the Treasury Department and beyond 
legal justification. The first was the 
“Bridge Whist Club,” established in 
New York City for the purpose of becom- 
ing intimately acquainted with bootleg- 
gers with a view to apprehending them. 
The second, also organized without 
the knowledge of the “higher-ups” in the 
Internal Revenue Department, was the 
plan of R. Q. Merrick, director of en- 
forcement in the State of New York, to 
use dry agents in the formation of a bogus 


Under-cover 
Acts Revealed 


ring for running liquor into the country 
by way of Lake Champlain and Platts- 
burg, thus making possible the capture 
of genuine offenders with whom they 
might “work.” A third was the opening of 
a pool room and speak-easy in Norfolk, 
Virginia, for a similar purpose; and the 
fourth, the under-cover work of the late 
“Lone Wotr” AsHer in Peoria, Illinois. 
The report of the Federal officials 
stated that, “these four are the only 
known cases in which anything of this 
kind has been done.in violation of the 
: policy of the department. 
hs olicy) The Norfolk case had the 
efined : 
excuse of the leadership of 
the city officials and the New York City 
case of a great zeal on the part of the chief 
prohibition investigator to gain the neces- 
sary information to enable him to solve 
his problems.” That the government 
authorities frown on this sort of espionage 
is clearly shown by the statement which 
was made later in the report: “It is the 
definite policy of the Treasury Depart- 
ment to forbid its representatives to 
engage in any activities deliberately in- 
tended to entrap any citizen.” 
Controversy which has existed since 


‘the last session of Congress over the sub- 


ject of radio legislation showed signs of 
abatement on January 22 when the full 
conference committee 
achieved some semblance 
of compromise between the 
White bill, passed in the Lower House 
last year, and the Dill bill, passed by the 
Senate. Neither Mr. WuirTe nor Senator 
Ditt expressed themselves as being en- 
tirely satisfied with the compromise meas- 
ure as recommended by the conference, 
the latter feeling that any possibility of 
the spreading of government propaganda 
by broadcasting, which, he charges, has 
gone on consistently in the past, should 
be made impracticable by a censorship 
provision; but both expressed pleasure 
that definite legislation was in sight. 

As it now stands, the general provisions 
of the compromise bill are as follows: A 
commission shall be created, consisting of 
five members appointed by the President, 
subject to confirmation by 
the Senate, for a term of 
six years, one commissioner 
being appointed from each of five zones 
provided for in the bill. The commission 
is given original jurisdiction in the re- 
newal and revoking of the licenses of all 
stations for one year, after which the 
power will pass to the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and the commission shalt have 
authority only to arbitrate controversial 
questions referred.to it by the Secretary 
and to decide matters on appeal from the 
Secretary’s decisions. Such decisions shall 
be final except where court action may 
be resorted to. 

Over in France, the question of getting 
Parliament to ratify the debt accord 


Radio bill 
Outlined 


Would Create 
Control Board 


which former Ambassador BERENGER - 


reached with Secretary MELLon is 
still a thorn in the side of Premier Ray- 
P ,. MOND Porncare. As a mat- 
— ter of fact, M. Poincaré’s 
roubles i : 
problem just at present is 
not so much one of getting Parliament 
to ratify the accord, as it is to keep 
the accord out of Parliamentary debate 
until the stabilization of the franc has 
become something more of a certainty. 
The Premier, who also holds the portfolio 
of Finance, told the Finance Committee 
of the Chamber on January 25 that he 
hoped to hold the franc to between 122 
and 123 to the pound sterling, which 
means about 2534 to the dollar. This 
statement was made upon the occasion of 
his report to the Finance Committee upon 
the state of the Treasury which he char- 
acterized as “strong.” He has real hopes 
of holding the franc at its present pace, 
not allowing it to go up or down. What 
figure will be eventually chosen for 
stabilization he refuses to prophesy, be- 
lieving that this depends largely upon 
future developments. That he is anxious 
to keep the debt settlement out of Parlia- 
ment for the time being, however, is 
obvious. Too many conflicting opinions 
are held in the Chamber of Deputies as 
to what should be done. It is apparent, 
however, that the Premier hopes by de- 
laying the discussion in the Chamber to 
give an opportunity through diplomatic 
channels for a possible revision in the 
accord. He is still hopeful that some safe- 
guarding clause can be inserted. On the 
other hand, a number of Deputies are 
optimistic that a revision downward of 
the terms can be obtained. 

Capt. RiccuioTr1 GaRIBALDI, grand- 
son of Italy’s famous patriot, has come to 
fresh disgrace as the result of his con- 
fessed connection with anti-Fascist plots 
as a Fascist agent provo- 
cateur and with a plot to 
wrest Catalonia from Spain 
in November of last year. At Paris on 
January 22, together with Colonel Macta, 
he was convicted, sentenced to two 
months in jail, and fined 100 francs on a 
charge of possessing arms illegally. Six- 
teen conspirators were fined half that 
amount and sentenced to one month’s 
incarceration. 

It is not the actual penalties imposed 
which redound so lamentably to the name 
of GarIBALDI, but rather the charge flung 
at the young officer by his colleagues 
that he had betrayed them. 
The recalling of his war 
record by the defense coun- 
sel served only to add to his discomfiture; 
and his statement that his earlier signed 
confession was drawn from him under the 
great mental duress imposed by the au- 
thorities at the time brought forth a 
scathing tongue-lashing from the prosecu- 
tion: “You bear a great name. You ought 
rather to have died than to admit felony 
if you were guilty.” 


Garibaldi 
Sentenced 


Branded 
Traitor 
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The Editor Steps Down 


consider bills this year to curtail in 

varying degrees the teaching of evo- 
lution. It is not strange in the light of 
this fact that Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach’s 
article, “The Menace of a State Church,” 
which appeared in Tue INDEPENDENT 
for January 22, should have attracted 
wide comment. Among the letter writers, 
Mrs. Sadie McGuire Corson of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, offers this comment: 


GO onsider bl States, it is said, will 


Dr. Dieffenbach makes an inaccurate 
statement at the close of his article, that 
the Act of the Tennessee Legislature is 
designed for “ruling all the people” with 
regard to certain aspects of Fundamen- 
talism vs. Modernism. This is not true. 
The Act deals solely with what shall not 
be taught in schools under State super- 
vision about one subject. ... The Act 

_ declares that “‘it shall be unlawful for any 

teacher in any of the universities, normal 
and all other public schools of the State 
which are supported in whole or in part 
by the public school funds of the State, 
to teach any theory that denies the story 
of the divine creation of man as taught 
in the Bible, and to teach instead that 
man has descended from a lower order 
of animals.” 
{| A recognized weakness of the bill was 
that the caption names it “An Act pro- 
hibiting the teaching of the Evolution 
Theory in...” and so on. This is not 
actually embodied in the bill; there is 
nothing by implication or indirection that 
makes it an attempted “ruling” even over 
parochial or private schools, much less 
“the people.” : 


Mrs. Corson’s objection is apparently 
directed at Dr. Dieffenbach’s statement 
in which the author says in speaking of 
the States which have adopted statues on 
evolution: “In them a dogma has become 
a statute, ruling the whole people.” In 
his full discussion, he makes plain the 
limitations of the Tennessee statute, and 
yet we are rather inclined to believe that 
the law does apply to the whole people. 
For the statute does admittedly forbid 
the teaching of evolution in schools sup- 
ported by the taxpayers. The taxpayers of 
Tennessee are certainly “the people,” and 
hence, we fail to see why “the people” 
are not bound by the statute. That they 
may escape its implications so far as 
their children are concerned by sending 
them to private schools is obvious, but 
does not seem to alter the primary fact 
that the statute is binding upon the people 
who support the schools. 





HE objection of Mr. William E. 

Linscott of Rochester, New Hamp- 
shire, is of a different sort, and his 
comments follow in part: 


I have followed with keen interest the 
extraordinary series of articles on religious 





liberty in America. As nearly as I can 
synthesize it, Dr. Dieffenbach’s case is 
about as follows: Since evolution from a 
primal something or nothing is an in- 
violable truth of nature and history, and 
no man is educated or intelligent — let 
alone being moral and religious — who 
does not believe unqualifiedly in evolu- 
tion of some approved type, and as it is 
the prime business of the state to make 
people intelligent and moral, also to main- 
tain the foundations of the “ best religion”; 
therefore, the hypothetically recondite 
truths of carnalistic evolution are and of 
right ought to be taught to all the public- 
school children. 

| Now, of course, if some will not send 
their children to such schools they must 
pay their taxes just the same, and if they 
venture modestly to protest against this 
compulsory contribution to the propaga- 
tion of a philosophy and kind of religion 
which they do not believe in, why the 
liberty of those who alone know the truth 
of the universe ... is in sublime and 
awful peril. Well, the sooner all “liberty” 
of that sort is out of all danger and safe 
in the long black cart, the better for the 
more people. 


Mr. Linscott has apparently read into 
Dr. Dieffenbach’s articles a meaning 
which is not implied, for his criticism 
suggests that Dr. Dieffenbach has taken 
up the cudgels for evolution. This is not 
the case. He has by no means suggested 
that evolution should be taught. He has 
merely objected to the Fundamentalists’ 
attempt — succesful in some States — to 
make it unlawful to teach any theory 
which denies the story of creation as 
literally read from the Bible. 





HIS seems as good a place as any 

to make the point that the Editors 
never attempt to censor the views of their 
contributors, and that, therefore, the 
opinions expressed in articles which ap- 
pear in THE INDEPENDENT do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinions entertained by 
the Editors. Feeling that the ends of 
independent and constructive journalism 
would never be served if all articles were 
wrenched around to conform to their 
personal opinions, the Editors welcome 
contributions which express contrary 
views. THE INDEPENDENT’s articles are 
selected with a view to expressing clear, 
intelligent thought upon vital problems 
of the day. Occasionally, when a con- 
tributor’s views are in accord with our 
own, we place our indorsement in the box 
which usually appears at the head of the 
article. But we do not believe that our 
subscribers are eager to read only com- 
ments with which they are in agreement. 
We believe that they are usually as 
ready to read the material which the 


. “other side” is using. And so we select 


our articles. It is, therefore, somewhat 





astonishing to receive indignant letters 
upon occasion, taking us to task for 
allowing our columns to be used for 
views violently out of sympathy with 
those of the correspondent. 

On the other hand, the Editors stand 
firmly behind the opinions expressed in 


» the editorial columns of the magazine. 





DITORIAL positions, strongly taken, 
often tread on the toes of our readers 
who hold contrary opinions. Usually the 
offended subscriber is quite willing to 
state cheerfully his objection and go on 
enjoying THE INDEPENDENT. Occasion- 
ally, however, the case is otherwise. 
Arthur S. Barnes of Bristol, Connecti- 
cut, manager of the Bristol Press, is one 
of those who feel that our editorial judg- 
ment is entirely wanting in soundness. 
After a paragraph or two of denunciation, 
he has this to say regarding our editorials 
upon Mexico and Nicaragua: 


President Coolidge is, I believe, acting 
very wisely in holding back some of the 
information which he must possess in re- 
gard to affairs in Nicaragua and Mexico, 
and although you continue to shout, I still 
believe that his judgment is better than 
yours. In this connection I would like to 
quote to you a paragraph from a speech 
delivered by the late Senator Orville H. 
Platt of Connecticut when he was pre- 
siding over the Republican State Conven- 
tion at Hartford at the time Theodore 
Roosevelt was standing for election to the 
Presidency: ‘Would you have the people 
think him unsafe? No man is unsafe whose 
life is clean, and pure, and noble, and who 
walks in one path only, the path where 
duty seems to him to point. In all that 
represents American manhood, American 
character, American progress, American 
welfare, Theodore Roosevelt stands forth 
to-day our most conspicuous example. It 
was because the Republicans of the United 
States recognized this that they demanded 
with one voice that he should be called to 
further duty and further service, in that 
most exalted of all places, in that most 
responsible and wearing of all positions, 
the Presidency of the ‘United States.” I 
believe this paragraph is very applicable 
to the present situation and to President 
Coolidge. 


It seems almost obvious to comment 
that to anyone holding such an entirely 
complacent view of Mr. Coolidge any 
criticism would be objectionable. 





ITH Mr. Barnes’ objections in 

mind, it is gratifying to note the 
opinions expressed by other readers. 
Mr. W. S. Brown of Fair Haven, New 
York, states: 


I have just finished reading your edi- 
torial on Nicaragua, and note your com- 
ment at the finish. (“In the face of the 
facts so far presented to us, we shall oppose 
intervention or hostilities to the best of 
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The Editor Steps Down 

(Continued from page 161) 
our ability. And on that platform we 
stand.”) Such men as you and Oswald 
Garrison Villard are an inspiration to all 
true Americans who love their country 
and know its faults, and if the time ever 
comes that you lose your nerve and fail to 
express your honest opinion, please strike 
my name from your list. 





ND just to make our exit this week 

upon a note of praise, here is an- 

other indorsement of our policy from 
W. N. Roundy of Davenport, Iowa. 


Not one but a thousand thanks for your 
editorial on Nicaragua and that entitled, 
“Leave Mexico Alone.” The great major- 
ity of the citizens of the United States 
would reécho your sentiments. Only Wall 
Street and its satellites would differ from 
you. 
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The Peon Looks Ahead 


(Continued from page 154) 

a thousand years before the Christian 
Era the Indians had made extensive prog- 
ress in astronomical science as well as in 
other arts of civilization. While the Aztec 
calendar stone is of comparatively modern 
date, nevertheless it testifies to the In- 
dian’s scientific knowledge and mechani- 
cal skill that he should have worked out 
this intricate astronomical calendar on 
a stone twelve feet in diameter and weigh- 
ing twenty-four tons. 

When Amado Nervo, called “The 
Ambassador of Poetry,” died in Uruguay, 
a few years ago, his body was brought 
back to Mexico City for burial. Fifty 
thousand people met the remains at the 
railway station, and his body was laid 
in state in the Grand Salon of the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Relations. Two hundred 
thousand people passed by his casket. 
On the day of his funeral business was 
suspended, and the President and his 
Cabinet followed the poet to the grave. 

One evening it was my privilege to 
spend two delightful hours with a few 
fellow Americans in the studio of Tota 
Nacho, the Indian composer, who claims 
direct descent from Montezuma. Standing 
straight as an arrow, his black hair 
thrust back from his forehead above 
gleaming eyes, with one sweeping ges- 
ture, Tota Nacho said: “I love my Indian 
blood; I hate the few drops of Spanish 
blood that stain my life!” 

This is the slogan of the new Indian 
psychology which one hears everywhere 
in Mexico, from the crowded streets of 
the capital to the remote Indian pueblo. 
Tota Nacho has been employed by the 
Government for more than a year, col- 
lecting Indian folk songs from every 
corner of the country. One Sunday I 
saw a throng of many thousands in 
Chapultepec Park, Mexico City, go wild 
with enthusiasm when he came to the 
platform to lead the famous Orquesta 
Tipica Mexicana in playing his patriotic 
compositions. Time and again he was 
called to repeat the numbers. There is 
both pathos and passion in the Indian 
music which is stirring the souls of the 
Mexican people as nothing else has ever 
moved them. Through this the new psy- 
chology speaks to the soul of the Indian 
and glorifies his history. What the “ Mar- 
seillaise” first was to France, so their 
own music is to the Indians of Mexico. 

No man can visualize the future of 
Mexico without studying the new Indian 
psychology. The Indian child is imbued 
with the idea that he is a member of a 
great race. Every schoolroom in Mexico 
is crowded. The Carranza Government 
set apart eight million pesos annually and 
the Calles budget carries fifty-three for 
education. 

Any new civilization or culture in 
Mexico will derive from the Indian. 








Radio Where the Red 
Flag Flies 


(Continued from page 159) 

news. “Since we have an absolute mo- 
nopoly of all news, there is no one to steal 
it. We have the legal author’s right to 
everything that we transmit so that we 
could prevent any newspaper from pub- 
lishing it. But we want everyone to hear 
it. Only forty per cent of our adults can 
read, and we find that the illiterates who 
hear things over the radio are stimulated 
to learn. Those who can read are eager to 
see in print what they have heard over 
the air. We consider that radio helps 
newspaper circulation.” 

Only the New York Times uses radio 
to the same extent as Tass for receiving 
news from abroad. One room of the Tass 
building is almost entirely filled by a huge 
indoor aérial. At a little table on one side 
is seated a Russian operator who is fa- 
miliar with the Continental code. It is his 
business to catch all the news messages 
transmitted by radio anywhere in Europe. 
Hour after hour he types messages in 
half a dozen languages, none of which he 
understands, which tell the Tass editors 
what is going on in the world. In this 
way they supplement and check up the 
wire services which they exchange with 
European and American news agencies. 
Many times the radio apprises them of 
important events hours before the wires 
flash a report into Moscow. Tass has 
been anxious to catch the New York news 
service sent out each night to ships 
crossing the Atlantic and is now install- 
ing a new receiving set to make sure of 
getting it regularly. A summarized version 
of all the day’s news dispatches is broad- 
cast between six and seven each evening. 
At the beginning of 1926 there were 
225,000 receiving sets in the Soviet 
Union, most of them serving large groups. 
One million sets will soon be in operation. 

Radio, like every government activity 
in Russia, serves a Communist purpose. 
It tells the people what Moscow would 
like to have them know. But in stimulat- 
ing curiosity, in rousing the thinking 
capacity of a hundred million minds, radio 
is educating Russia. And who can doubt 
that this will be the first step in reuniting 
Russia to the Western world? No one 
who has been in Russia expects to see 
another revolution that will oust Com- 
munism and reéstablish capitalism. But 
an irresistible process of evolution and 
education is substituting capitalist prac- 
tice for Communist theory. Radio, wel- 
comed and utilized by the Red régime, 
may do more than any other agency to 
change the color of the Government. 
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(Continued from page 164) originality; 
in its telling lies the interest. The “ac- 
tion” takes place on an ocean liner 
between New York and Cherbourg, con- 
cerns the emotional billiousness of a 
spoiled young daughter, and the yearning 
of her mother for a man we never see, 
yet who is brought to us as really as any 
of the lay figures that clutter the steam- 
er’s deck. In the personality of David 
Findley as he is given color and vitality 
by Shirley Challoner, Mrs. Colby’s best 
efforts are brought to a focus. Here she 
sloughs off the artificiality and the 
trumpery which seem to her part of a 
writer’s literary impedimenta and, ceas- 
ing to be cynical and to strain at the 
gnats of epigram, does a creditable 
piece of work. 

Unfortunately, the publishers have 
managed to create the impression that 
“Green Forest” is “brilliant.” At times 
the author seems to have tried to sub- 
stantiate this. But, for the most part, she 
has remained within those quiet zones 
where no publisher’s blurb can follow and 
where the reader’s is the sole ability to 
find her. There is always an unmatched 
joy in discovering for oneself — especially 
in the odd corners of “Green Forest.” 


* * * K * 


Enough Rope. By Dorothy Parker. New 
York: Boni & Liveright. $2.00. 


A GOOD many people who have come 
to regard her as the most capable 
American writer of light verse and wisely 
philosophical stanzas will welcome Dorothy 
Parker’s first volume, “Enough Rope.” 
It matters little what her sources are: 
A. E. Housman, shall we say, and Emily 
Dickinson, first, and perhaps Edna St. 
Vincent Millay and Elinor Wylie — to 
whom the book is dedicated. It matters 
little, for she is more feminine than one, 
more sophisticated than another, more 


impertinent than any, and often as origi- | 


nally delightful as, all. Her gift for titles 
alone is worth a review. 

One wishes it were all at that high level 
of achievement which Miss Wylie’s poetry 
represents. There is too much of it for that. 
Some portions are casual, some even fool- 
ish; but none are careless. Miss Parker is 
first a craftsman. She has the feeling for 
words, the poetic conception, the under- 
standing heart. She is caustic, defiant, and 
occasionally enigmatic. That life’s lovely 
futility continually stuns or startles her to 
“dip and drive the idling pen” is her per- 
haps enviable asset; that she revolves her 
poems almost entirely about that sadden- 
ing pivot tends to make her not only the 
feminine galante, which is her publisher’s 
confident appraisal, but an indubitable 
egoist as well. Yet 


Leave for her a red young rose, 
Go your way, and save your pity; 
She is happy, for she knows 

That her dust is very pretty. 





Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 
Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 

RepuBLIcAN PaTRoNAGE IN SouTH CAROLINA. 
1. Notice the carefully previsioned manner in 
which the author of this article seeks to impress his 
points upon his readers. In what respects are the 
arrangement and choice of materials effective in 
securing and holding interest? Are the arguments 
convincing? What makes them so? 2. What con- 
stitutes the office of a national committeeman? 3. 
Discuss the ethics of the alleged “golden rule of 
practical Republican politics—‘Do unto every 
applicant for Federal office as the national com- 
mitteeman may direct.’” 4. What fundamental 
ideals form the basis for the sections of the Criminal 
Code quoted on page 150? Can you conceive of a 
situation in which a public official might violate the 
letter but not the spirit of this code? Can you like- 
wise conceive of circumstances under which the 
spirit but not the letter might be violated? 5. Name 
the advantages and disadvantages of the political 
custom of setting a time limit for Federal appoint- 
ments. Contrast these with the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the opposite policy of granting office 
“during good behavior.” Which custom seems to 
you to guarantee the greater degree of efficiency and 
freedom from graft? Why is it not more widely 
followed? 6. What part did Mr. Coolidge play in 
Committeeman Tolbert’s political affairs? 

Tue Peon Looxs Aueap. 1. Discuss the full con- 
notation of the term “inferiority complex.” What 
different idea does the word “humility” convey? 2. 
Read in some authentic text an account of the early 
Spanish conquest. 3. Can you explain the revolu- 
tion which has suddenly raised the twelve million 
Indians to a higher social and political plane? 4. 
Explain the present ecclesiastical situation and the 
conditions which are responsible for it. 5. The second 
paragraph on page 154 assumes a knowledge of the 
law of action and reaction in social and political 
affairs. Discuss the various manifestations of this 
law as you have observed its working in history. 6. 
Comment on the labor situation in Mexico. Does it 
seem to augur well for the future? 7. Describe the 
attempts that are being made to educate the people 
concerning their past as represented in art and 
architecture. 8. What evidence have we concerning 
the superior mental ability of the Indian? Would the 
modern intelligence tests be of any value in deter- 
mining the relative rank of the Spaniard and the 
Indian? 9. Comment on the evidence among the 
Mexicans of a popular interest in art and literature. 
1o. It is natural that Spanish words and phrases 
should be used in such an article as this. Be sure 
that you are able to pronounce and define these: 
peon, mesa, pueblos, pesos. 

Rapio Wuere THE Rep Fac Fs. This article 
is unusually well adapted to class study. Let each 
student prepare a set of questions which will cover 
the content and the form of the article and any 
suggested bypaths of discussion. Consider in these 
connections the message, its vividness and “local 
color”; the method of attack, with any unusual 
features that add to the attractiveness or the force 
of the presentation; the illustrations, their charac- 
teristics, and what they reveal. 

Back Srace 1n Wasuincron. 1. The notable fea- 
tures of this series of articles entitled “ Back Stage in 
Washington” are the shafts of humorous satire that 
escape from the author’s pen. To appreciate them, 
we need to know well the prominent characters in 
modern political life. A class will find it interesting 
to go through this article, study the background, 
note the clever phrasing, and question the propriety 
of exposing the vulnerable points in the armor of 
these prominent officials. 
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Going to Travel? 


Then by all means refer to the travel section of 
Harper's Magazine—Every month you will find 
many alluring suggestions and the announce- 
ments of a large number of Tourist Agencies, 
Railroads, Steamship Lines, Resorts and Hotels. 


Sailing Dates in Every Issue 


For the convenience of our readers we will publish 
each month the iz hey for Europe and other 
countries together with the dates of special tours 





Feel perfectly free to write us — OuRn TRAVEL 
BUREAU will gladly furnish any information desired. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 

















BOOKS 
for Discriminating Readers 
Religious Books a Specialty 


Biography — Best Fiction 
uveniles 


[PILGRIM PRESS] 
* BOOKSTORE + 
14 Beacon Street Boston-19 S. LaSalle Street - Chicago, 


AUTOGRAPHS WANTED. Good prices will 
be given for desirable letters written by Roosevelt, 
Wilson, Harding, Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, Zachary 
Taylor, John Adams, Washington, Franklin, John 
Paul Jones, Poe, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Mark Twain, 
John Howard Payne, Lafcadio Hearn and other dis- 
tinguished Americans. Poems, Hymns and other ms. 
of famous authors particularly desired. Miscellaneous 
collections purchased. 

Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 


is ” ger gta BOOKS 
ree catalogue o' Italian, Spanish, 
German books, State language dered saad 


scHOENTE,® 
387 Washington St. ” 


‘The Land of Havilah” 


i weil yt W. LEVKOWICZ 

othing mn. tten that ) 

about the mind, its feculthen, and az an = 
succeed in life. 


Postpaid One Doll: 
HAVILAH PUBLISHING CO. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS 


15th to 20th Century 
An interesting catalogue mailed free. 
Howes, Bookseller 
485, OLD LONDON Roap Hastincs, ENGLAND 











Boston, Mass. 





ar 
Alameda, Cal. 








Original Autographed Letters of Celebrities 
of all nations bought and sold. Send for price lists. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN 
Publisher ‘‘The Collector,”’ $1.00. Established 188 
578 Madison Ave., New York City 














GOVERNMENT BONDS 


LEE, HIGGINSON & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


NEW YORK BOSTON ‘CHICAGO 


HIGGINSON & CO. 


LONDON 


_ We shall be glad to correspond with any 
individual or institution regarding the invest- 
ment of funds or with any established corpo- 
ration regarding its financial requirements 
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